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To keep the scalp healthy 
and the hair clean and 
sweet is a matter of first 


importance in the toilet 


of every man and woman. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


makes a perfect shampoo. 
Possesses peculiar proper- 
ties that put the scalp in 
a condition of health. 


‘It cleanses and invigorates 


the hair without destroy- 
ing the natural gloss, 
leaves it silky,smooth, and 
bright. 25c everywhere. 





lowder and Dental Cream. 
d dress Dept. 68. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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and honorable treatment. 
Publis BOOKS, 141 Herald 23d &t., 
New York Gity. 
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NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” Pbaes 
JOHN PRESLAND 
CoNTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord's Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin —How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged ’—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 
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as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Countrv in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the change of 9n address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
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Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
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EDUCATION 
WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


0 GIRLS. Send for circular. 
Anna M. Goodnow, A.B., Principal, Waban, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To get a compre- 
henstve idea of the school, send for circular and handsome book- 
let of views of picturesque and historic surroundings. 

DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 














MassaAcuusetts, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





New brick gymossiam, with resident instructer; tennis, basket- 
ball, flela-hoc 


‘—— OF —— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 
Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready. 





ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL 
Near Lake Saranac and Lake Placid. 
Art, Manuel Trainin Se - 
A Iphia 
Dimetoe Pulte: ae are School 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue. address 





THE PRESIDENT. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL f$¥s 


Terms $700, Fall term begins September 24th, 1903. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 
Tist year opens Sept. 28. Strong courses with special advantages 
in the College and Conservatory of Music. ~ 4 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Obie. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
June 18th, **Minnehaha,” Atlantic Trans- 


EU ROP port Line; 94 days. For itinerary address 


Miss H. M. BARBOUR, Greylock Hall, Far Rockaway, N.Y. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Tweuty-second Senson. Limited Parties, Unex- 
celled Arra ents. Every detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. Address, 
vr. and Mrs«. H. S. ine, Glens Falis, N. Y. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 


LHYLAND UuiInN =E. 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $50 Winter Season, 
5 Summer Season; round trip discount. 
8S. Devonian, May 9 and June 18: Winifredian, May 16 and June 
20; Bohemian, May 23 and June 27; Canadian, May 3) and July 4; 
Cestrian, June 6. . Oo. UGHTON co, 
General Agents. Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 


CLARK’S 


NORWAY- RUSSIA 
CRUISE, $225 UP 


by specially chartered North German Lloyd express S. S. 
Raise f 








Twelfth small party of Indies, sailing 











VACATION EXCURSION, JULY 2, AT $240 


to London, Brussels, Paris, etc , by same steamer, with 
Rhine, Swiss and Italy side trips; also a trip June 27, by 
8. 8. Columbia, $260. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
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TO LET, BONNIEGLINT COTTAGE : 
in Catskills. Apply to Rev. Dr. SUYDAM, 
in Twilight Parkin the Bhinebeck, ApRlY ‘ 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


slass ryous and mental patients received. Twenty- 

on eae ex Ee ace Virat ‘Asslavant Physician in Middle- 
o Yoo te Hospital ; t ‘ore deciding. " 

town, N. Y., State Hospital 5 ete KINNEY, MLD. Easton, Ia, 


1 3 A high class private sana- 
INTERPINES torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 

system. Numbers limited. * Write for booklet. i 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York, 

FRANKLIN 


Washington, The Hamilton "2% 


14th and K Sts..N. W.—A select Family and Transient hotel where 
one can feel at Home. Modern in its appointments. Americam 
plan. Rates $2.50 per i and up, Special rates by week and 
month. Write for particulars. IRVING 0. BALL, Prop. | 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. «= 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
—_ secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 




















WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


Health and Pleasure 


during the hot summer can be had at moderate cost 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange. Suliivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y.. 
on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. Physicians 
hearti'y recommend this as one of great natural 
beauty and absolute healthfulness. 2,000 feet above the 
sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk No Malaria or 
a and within three hours’ ride from New York. 
Send 8 cents for petase to the unde ed. or call and get 
free at offices below, the SUPERBLY ILLUsTRATED 
BOOK, * SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of 
over 900 Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses. with their lo- 
cations, rates of buard, facilities, attractions, &c. 

On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced zates 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1354 Broadway and Ferry 
offices, giving an gran = J of personally selecting a 
summer home, and .enjoying a day's fishing in this de- 
lightful on. Tickets returning up to Monday, June 1. 

IN NEW YORK: 113, 141, 165. 425, 1354, 1870 Brodway ; 3 
en aa ; = — Fe ‘ td pear + on : 153 East 125th 

. $ est 12 = th Av. ; t 
and 42d St. Ferries.” matpeaaths e+ 

IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 98 Broad- 


way ; Eagle O 
J.C ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Sc., N. Y. 








NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. 8, & A. R. BR. and connections. 








From Grand Central Station. 
Leave By way of Due. 
+8:00 A.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 2:00 P.M 
9:00 A.M., 8 eld and Worcester, 3:30 P.M 
10:00 A.M.. +tNew London and Providence, 8:00 P.M 
$10:03 A.M., *New London and Providence, 4:30 P.M. 
12:00 M., Springteld and Worcester, 5:40 P.M. 
1:00 P.M., +tNew London and Providence, 6:00 P.M 
1:02 P.M., *New London and Providence, 7:00 P.M 
2:00 P.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 8:00 P.M 
8:00 P.M.. *New London and Providence, 9:00 P.M 
4:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worcester, 10:00 P.M 
$5:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 11:00 P.M 
+11:00 P.M., Springfield and Worcester, 6:15 A.M. 
12:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 6:27 A.M. 
$12:02 A.M., *New London and Providence. 6:57 A.M. 


*Daily, including Sunday. {Stops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parior cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
hrough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
Italiana 


“LA VELOCE,” sie" 


(THE FAST ITALIAN LINE.) 


Regular Weekly Sailings 
U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from 
New York to Naples-Genoa. 





Navigazione 


Sailing Every Tuesday at 17 a. m. from Pier foot 
of West 34th 8t., N. Y. City. 


’ Large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 
cured by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 
29 Wall Street, New York. 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. CG. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete,Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 


American and European Plans. 
Take Penn. R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


cone eve 5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














Virginia 
Mountain Resorts 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Most healthful region in which 
te spend the heated term... 





Virginia Hot Springs, Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs, Warm Springs, Healing Springs, Rockbridge 
Alum § rings and Alleghany Hotel, 

Sweet Chal 

Springs an 
Descriptive Resort Pamphlets and Summer Homes folders ma y 

be obtained at C. & O. offices, 362 and 1854 Broadway, New York, an 

principal agencies of connecting lines, or by addressing: 


Sweet Springs, 
ate Springs, Natural Bridge, Salt Sulphur 
other well known resorts. 


H. W. FULLER, G. P. A., Washington, D.C 
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LAKEWOOD, 


New Jersey, 


The Famous Resort for Fall 
and Winter! 


The Laurel House 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til June Ist, 1903. 


The Laurel-In-The-Pines 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til May 15th, 1903 


Both Hotels Under Management of 
DAVID B. PLUMER, 


A. J. MURPHY, Assistant Manager, Laurel House. 
FRANK F. SHUTE, Ass’t. Mgr., Laurel-in-the-Pines. 
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THE GREATEST CONVENIENCE 
OF THE DAY. 


TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


In Your Residence. 


LONG ISLAND, STATEN ISLAND, 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY, 


Connecting with One Million Stations 
throughout the country. | 


THE NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE C0., 


81 Willoughby Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
160 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. _j 














Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured’ 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 

ists. If not at yours, will send 

ttle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


hf 


Dept. E., 57 Prince St., NEW YORE 








| SHAVING 
STICK 


Indispensable to every 
gentleman who shaves. 


Combines in the 
highest possible degree, 
Luxury, 
Elegance, 
Convenience. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Survey of the World 


It is reported, upon 
what seems to be 
good authority, that 
the President, after a conference with 
prominent German-Americans of Wis- 
consin, during his recent visit to that 
State, urged certain members of his 
Cabinet to prevent officers in their De- 
partments from making and publishing 
remarks offensive to Germany. This 
action was suggested by the published 
interview with Admiral Dewey and the 
bitter comments that followed in the Ger- 
man press, and the recent misunderstand- 
ing as to the battle ship squadron’s 
cruise. It is now understood that our 
European squadron will visit Kiel during 
regatta week. Believing that the Ger- 
man Government’s expressions of friend- 
ship are sincere, the President desires 
that the American people shall have the 
same belief, and that no officer shall cause 
irritation by unfriendly remarks. In 
New York, last week, nearly a hundred 
men prominent in politics, finance or 
professional life attended a dinner at 
which Baron Speck von Sternburg, the 
German Minister, was the guest of 
honor. Responding to the first toast, the 
Baron said that both Germany and the 
United States, as world Powers, were 
confronted by vast social, political and 
commercial problems. 


Friendly Relations 
with Germany 


“So far it has been wisdom, moderation and 
forbearance on both sides which have light- 
ened our burdens and permitted us undisturbed 
by friction to reap the fruits of our efforts. 
You may answer this with a smile and say, 
“How about Samoa and Venezuela?’ Well, 
gentlemen, my answer is this: In both cases 
there was some unpleasantness which threat- 
ened to produce friction. But all fair-minded 
men who have analyzed the reasons which 
caused the trouble seem to agree that it was in 


no way due to any political or commercial ques- 
tions which were menacing the welfare of either 
country, but that it was due to misunderstand- 
ing. When men meet to transact business, be 
it in politics, in commerce, finance or diplo- 
macy, they do not plunge into action before 
they have shaken hands and looked into each 
other’s eyes. Such was the case during the 
Samoan and Venezuelan bubbles. The men 
who had been chosen to smooth matters met. 
They understood each other, agreed and pushed 
their work through without friction. What I 
want to emphasize to-night is that our two 
nations, in working out their great problems, 
which, after all, are bearing us toward the same 
goal, should use all their power to foster a 
clearer understanding between their people. 
This is the surest safeguard against future fric- 
tion. ‘We both have gone through similar trials 
in peace and in war, and it is owing to these 
trials that the great qualities which we possess 
in common have been fully developed. You al- 
ready understand 15,000,000 of us as well as 
you understand yourselves; they have become 
your kin. I hope the day will come when you 
will understand all of us just as well.” 

The press of the United States and the 
press of Germany, both independent, he 
continued, should endeavor to under- 
stand each other. They should “ with- 
hold the pin pricks and display a spirit 
of mutual conciliation, working together 
for the larger understanding which the 
interests of the two nations. demand.” 
Germany had had occasion to know the 
American people, “because the pick of 
the brains of America” had “ flocked to 
Germany’s centers of learning and of 
art for more than half a century.” The 
German, in all lands to which he had 
gone, was “ his neighbor’s good friend ; ” 
but this never prevented him from being 
“his neighbor’s keenest rival.” “ Our 
future rivalry,” said the Baron, in conclu- 
sion, “ be it ever so keen, should never let 
us forget that our work is directed to- 
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ward the same object, the perfection of 
civilization.” Among the other addresses, 
all of them full of conciliatory senti- 
ment, was one by Senator Depew, who 
said that if German immigrants in 
the South American republics could 
give those restless States stability, they 
would deserve the gratitude of all civil- 
ized peoples. One of the ties that should 
bind the two nations together, he 
thought, was “ our two Presidents :” 


“ They are both young and at that age where 
men create more vitality than they can work off. 
The Emperor writes plays, paints pictures and 
creates a new theology, and then shows how 
it harmonizes with the old one. And at the 
same time he creates a modern German com- 
merce and stimulates industry. Theodore 
Roosevelt has a more difficult problem. He 
succeeds three of the ablest Presidents the 
United States has had, Benjamin Harrison, 
Grover Cleveland and William McKinley. It 
is due to his genius of affairs that he meas- 
ures up to them. He goes among mountain 
lions, rides horseback, jumps fences, lectures 
at college commencements and warns our 
women against the crime of race suicide. With 
so many characteristics and interests in com- 
mon, why should we not be friends? ” 


& 


Coming out of Yel- 
lowstone Park on the 
23d in excellent spirits 
and the best of health, the President re- 
sumed his tour, passing through South 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Tour 


Dakota and Nebraska. Before leaving 
the vicinity of the Park, he laid the cor- 
ner stone of a structure to be erected at 
the northern entrance of the great reser- 
vation. All reporters had been ex- 
cluded from the Park, and the semi- 
official accounts of the manner in which 
he passed his vacation are brief. Ac- 
companied by Mr. John Burroughs and 
a small military escort, he visited a se- 
ries of improvised camps, and greatly 
enjoyed his study at close range of the 
protected elk, deer and mountain sheep, 
whose tameness excited his wonder. It 
is said that he would go through the 
snow for ten miles to find these animals, 
if such a journey were necessary, and 
then would watch them for hours. On 
Easter Sunday he insisted upon making 
a trip of exploration without attend- 
ants. Before sunset he completed 22 
miles of strenuous walking and moun- 
tain-climbing.—On* his way through 
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South Dakota he stopped at Edgemont 
to enjoy an exhibition. of cowboy horse- 
manship. In Nebraska he was met by 
Mr. Heffelfinger, of Minneapolis, for- 
merly a famous football player at Yale, 
who said that he must decline the of- 
fered appointment to the Civil Service 
Commission. The President’s program 
required him to be in St. Louis on the 


30th. 
Ms 


An investigation, begun 
some weeks ago, as to 
charges affecting almost 
every Bureau in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, was enlivened last week by the 
abstraction of papers from a safe in one 
of the rooms occupied by the Law 
Division. Of the charges which are 
now the subject of inquiry, the earliest 
related to the work of this Division, the 
head of which was James N. Tyner, 
known as Assistant Attorney-General, 
altho his office is not connected with the 
Department of Justice. For a time Mr. 
Tyner had as an assistant his wife’s 
nephew, one Barrett, who afterward left 
the service to practice law, becoming 
counsel for turf speculation companies 
and other concerns whose circulars have 
sometimes been excluded from the mails. 
It was charged that he offered to help 
them in the Department, that he claimed 
to be able to shape the Department’s 
decisions, and that an official letter of 
Mr. Tyner (an old and decrepit man) 
was used by at least one of these con- 
cerns to its advantage. Early in March 
the resignation of Tyner was demanded. 
Because of the pleading of the man and 
his wife, the date when his resignation 
should take effect was deferred until 
May Ist, with the understanding that he 
should remain away from the Depart- 
ment building. He left his safe locked, 
and no one attempted to open it until 
the 21st inst., when Mrs. Tyner entered 
the room where it stood by passing 
through an adjoining room in which 
clerks were at work. Closing the door 
by which she had entered, she unlocked 
another opening into the corridor and 
admitted Mrs. Barrett (her sister) and 
an expert locksmith. The latter opened 
the safe. All the papers in it were then 
taken out and carried to Mr. Tyner’s 
house. Officers were sent to demand 


Mr. Tyner’s 
Empty Safe 
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the surrender of them, but Mrs. Tyner 
refused to give them up. Thereupon 
Tyner was summarily removed from 
office by the Postmaster-General, who 
laid the case before the Department of 
Justice. Tyner’s counsel asserted that 
all papers (except one package, appar- 
ently. of no importance) related to his 
private affairs. On the 25th papers al- 
leged to be all that had been taken were 
submitted to the inspection of the Post- 
master-General, who would not con- 
cede that there had been no others in the 
safe. It is evident that if there were 
others the Government will not see them 
again. There may not be sufficient 
ground for a legal prosecution.—The 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General is 
engaged upon a report concerning the 
charges against other officers. ‘There 
is a great variety of these, relating to 
the salary list and allowances in the 
entire postal service, the purchase of 
supplies for post offices, etc. Promo- 
tions of clerks are said to have been 
sold; for this reason action upon 1,700 
promotions ordered for New York has 
been suspended. 


Several additional indict- 
ments were expected, at 
the beginning of this 
week, as the fruit of new testimony 
concerning the bribery of members of 
the Missouri Legislature. Lieutenant- 
Governor Lee, who had been in hiding, 
returned to St. Louis last week and tes- 
tified again before the Grand Jury, this 
time, it is said, telling the whole story. 
He was brought back by his wife, who 
had been convinced by Prosecutor Folk 
that this was the best course for him to 
take. His latest confession, according 
to the press reports, is that he received 
$10,000 from D. J. Kelley, agent of the 
Baking Powder Trust (who is now un- 
der three indictments), and distributed 
it with the help of one of the Senators 
recently indicted. Lee is haggard and 
nervous, evidently suffering under se- 
vere mental strain. He has resigned his 
office. United States Senator William 
J. Stone, addressing the annual Conven- 
tion of the Missouri Editors, on the 
20th, sought to defend himself against 
the charges that appear to connect him 
with this scandal, He denounced with 


Missouri’s 
Bribery Cases 
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great bitterness “ the scavengers of the 
press,” saying: 

“ Before my God, I fear them not. I laugh 
in their faces and spit upon them. I hope God 
will wither my hand, palsy my tongue and burn 
my heart in the flames of hell before I will in- 
tentionally dishonor any position to which the 
people of Missouri assign me.” 

At’a banquet, that evening, Mr. Bryan 
said that the nation needed men of 
moral courage and ability. “In your 
junior Senator, William J. Stone,” he 
added, “ you have in Missouri a man 
who possesses both these qualities.” — 
Prosecutor Folk does not permit the in- 
quiry about bribery in the Legislature 
to divert him from the pursuit of cor- 
rupt municipal legislators in St. Louis. 
Last week he prosecuted another mu- 
nicipal rascal, Louis Decker, and sent 
him to the penitentiary for four years. 
He’ is now on the track of Ellis Wain- 
wright, a fugitive millionaire supposed 
to be in Egypt, who was indicted some 
time ago and is said to have authorized 
(as an officer of the Suburban Railway 
Company) the expenditure of $125,000 
for the corrupt purchase of that com- 
pany’s franchise. Mr. Folk asks the 
State Department to assist him in 
bringing Wainwright back to St. Louis. 


& 


At a dinner in Columbus, last 
week, Senator Hanna spoke 
of the Civic Federation’s 
aims and work, and incidentally criti- 
cised with severity the recent address of 
Mr. Parry, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, saying 
that the latter had “ one-sided views of 
things about which he evidently knew 
very little.’ He deplored the short- 
sightedness of such men as Mr. Parry 
and President Baer, of the Reading Rail- 
road. Mr. Parry published a reply, from 
which we take the following: 

“Mr. Hanna corralled the manufacturers of 
the country in the first McKinley campaign be- 
cause of the fear of Bryanism; but if he thinks 
he can ring the noses of the manufacturers on 
the labor issue and lead them into the camp of 
Gompers and his aggregation, I think he over- 
estimates his strength and influence very much. 
The National Association of Manufacturers is 
not a political organization, and will not be led 
by any politician. As long as I am president of 
the association it shall not be used as a kite to | 
advance the fortunes of any politician or polit- 
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ical party. Meddling politicians have almost de- 
stroyed England industrially, tying the country 
up in all sorts of socialistic legislation at the 
behests of the labor leaders. There is still time 
to head off this program in the United States.” 


—In Omaha, a contest between organ- 
ized labor and all the employers appears 
to be impending. A Business Men’s 
Association has been formed, with more 
than 800 members, who have agreed to 
support the following platform of prin- 
ciples: (1) Freedom to employ union 
or non-union labor without discrimina- 
tion; (2) no limitation or restriction of 
output; (3) no sympathy strike. The 
union leaders say that they will insist 
upon the employment of only union labor 
and will continue to use the sympathetic 
strike when it will serve their interests. 
In the opinion of the President of the 


Omaha Central Labor Union, a decisive, 


contest will be beneficial in checking the 
excesses of both sides and in leading to 
a compromise upon that middle ground 
where the ...aghtful and reasonable in 
each camp desire to stand. A general 
strike and lockout on May Ist is ex- 
pected, and all union members of the 
State militia have been ordered by their 
labor organizations to resign.—An asso- 
ciation like that of the business men in 
Omaha has been formed by a consider- 
able number of employers in Vermont. 
—Having made an investigation con- 
cerning the strike of 18,000 cotton mill 
operatives in Lowell, the Massachusetts 
State Board of Arbitration reports that 
the earnings of six of the seven compa- 
nies are not sufficient to permit the wage 
increase of 10 per cent. which was de- 


manded. 
& 


In the Lake Lanao dis- 
trict of Mindanao, Dat- 
tos representing forty 
towns or villages have declared their 
allegiance to the Government of the 
United States. Peace appears to have 
been established there. Six of our sol- 
diers in Mindanao have died of cholera; 
and in Cebu Judge Lyman J. Carlock, 
who was appointed from Illinois, is dead, 
of the same disease—The charges 


The Philippine 
Islands 


against General Funston, recently laid 
before the War Department by Mr. Her- 
bert Welsh and the Anti-Imperialist 
Committee, 


were forwarded to him. 
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They were to the effect that in the early 
days of the insurrection he had directed 
that prisoners of war be killed. His re- 
ply was a denial. He desired a thorough 
investigation, however, waiving all tech- 
nicalties that might bar the way. Ask- 
ing for a court of inquiry, and pointing 
out that punishment would be prevented 
by the Statute of Limitations, he prom- 
ised to resign his commission if the court 
should find the charges proved. Re- 
sponding to this, the War Department 
warmly commends his attitude, and says 
that no further inquiry is needed, be- 
cause the matter has already been the 
subject of three official investigations, 
in which, altho more than 200 witnesses 
were examined, there was no testimony 
whatever tending to support the charges 
in question.—The Rev. Edward J. Vatt- 
mann, senior Catholic chaplain in the 
army, is about to visit Rome on an im- 
portant mission. For more than a year, 
under the direction of the Church au- 
thorities and with the consent of our 
Government, he has been making an in- 
vestigation in the Philippines. His re- 
port was laid before a meeting of the 
Archbishops in Washington, last week, 
and he was commissioned to submit it at 
Rome to the committee of Cardinals 
which received Governor Taft’s pro- 
posals concerning the friars. He regards 
the movement led by the silenced priest, 
Aglipay, as one full of danger to the 
Government as well as to the Catholic 
Church. At least 1,000 more priests are 
needed in the islands, he says, and he'rec- 
ommends the appointment of American 
bishops and pastors. 

ss 


Because the Cuban Congress 
is not inclined to accept the 
claims of the Catholic 
Church to certain lands and other prop- 
erty, the Church authorities are collect- 
ing evidence in support of their position. 
Monsignor Chapelle, the Apostolic Del- 
egate, has set out to inspect the old rec- 
ords in Louisiana, Florida and other 
places. President Palma is not in sym- 
pathy with those who desire to attack 
the claims of the Church. Their designs 
appear to be at variance with the settle- 
ment made by the Military Government 
under General Wood.—In Porto Rico, 
the controversy concerning the smug- 
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gling cases has caused the removal from 
office of John S. Hord, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. After Captain 
Lowndes, Captain Crabbs, Paymaster 
Merritt, Engineer Giles and Benjamin 
Butler had been indicted, Mr. Hord 
caused warrants to be issued for the ar- 
rest of Captain Andrew Dunlap (com- 
mandant of the naval station), Com- 
mander Mentz, Paymaster Mohun and 
Engineer Giles. Mentz and Giles gave 
bail, Mohun is in this country, and Cap- 
tain Dunlap remained at the naval sta- 
tion, where he could not be arrested un- 
der the warrant. They were accused of 
smuggling and of evading the internal 
revenue laws. Hord’s superior officer, 
Treasurer Willoughby, was absent in 
Mayaguez when the warrants were ob- 
tained. As he had not been consulted as 
to these proceedings, he removed Hord 
after his return to San Juan, and then 
had the cases dismissed. Under in- 
structions from Attorney-General Knox, 
District-Attorney Pettengill has moved 
for a dismissal of the indictments against 
Captain Lowndes and his four asso- 
ciates. The natives, it is said, believe 
that the accused army and navy officers 
are beneficiaries of favoritism. On the 
other hand it is asserted that the accused 
thought they were violating no law, that 
they have paid the customary fines, and 
that the movement against them was in- 
spired by social jealousy. 


& 


The rebels of Santo Do- 
mingo have overthrown 
the existing Government 
and now are in full control of the repub- 
lic. General Vasquez, the Government 
leader, was utterly routed in a fierce 
battle that took place on the 18th inst. 
before the city of San Domingo, and sev- 
eral of his most prominent officers were 
killed. He is supposed to have fled, af- 
ter having abandoned all his arms and 
supplies. In the meantime a provisional 
Government has been formed, with A. 
Wos-Gil at its head. Ex-President 
Jiminez, who was driven from the Presi- 
dency by General Vasquez, and who has 
been living quietly in New York ever 
since, has already left this city with his 
wife for Turks Island. It is said that 
he will be eventually called back to rule 


Santo Domingo 
and Venezuela 
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the land—It is now announced. semi- 
officially that England, Germany and 
Italy will not press their demand that 
the Hague Court determine what amount 
Venezuela should pay them for the cost 


of the blockade. Thus Mr. Bowen has 
compelled a complete backdown on their 
part. In the meantime Mr. Bowen has 
rewritten the protocol and submitted it 
to the Envoys of the Allies, which it is 
hoped will meet with no objections from 
the home Governments. The protocol 
provides among other things that the 
Czar of Russia name the arbitrators and 
that the court convene on September Ist. 


& 


On April 23d, for the first 
time in four years, the 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was able to introduce a peace 
budget in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Ritchie stated that the total expenditure 
of the State for the last year had been 
$1,005,635,000. The cost of the wars in 
South Africa and China during the four 
years had been $1,085,000,000, of which 
sum $340,000,000 had been defrayed by 
the revenues. Including the war debt 
the national indebtedness now amounted 
to $3,991,745,000. The expenditure for 
1903-4 he estimated. at $719,770,000. 
He was concerned at the increase in the 
army expenditure and looked for reduc- 
tions soon. A strong navy, however, 
was for England not a matter of mere 
pride, but of national life or death. On 
the existing basis of taxation the revenue 
was estimated at $773,850,000, giving an 
available surplus of $54,080,000. As 
more than half the war taxation had 
fallen on the income tax payer, he 
should first enjoy relief, and Mr. Ritchie 
proposed a reduction in the income tax 
of four pence in the pound. He also pro- 
posed the abolition of the duty on grain. 
He spoke for an hour and fifty minutes, 
receiving much applause, and was fol- 
lowed by Sir William Vernon-Harcourt 
(Liberal). Sir William described the 
grain tax as infamous and announced his 
pleasure at its repeal. On the other 
hand, he thought it scandalously unjust 
that the well-to-do classes should be re- 
lieved to such an extent, while the ware 
earners’ only advantage was the remis- 
sion of $10,000,000 in indirect taxation. 


The British 
Budget 
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As has becn pointed out re- 
peatedly in these columns, 
the preparations of Russia 
in Manchuria have shown very clearly 
that she had no intention of relinquish- 
ing that province in accord with her 


Russia and 
Manchuria 


treaties. As regards the United States 
Russia has on three different occasions 
promised that the open door should be 
maintained and her troops should be 
withdrawn when peace was restored. 
Thus on August 30th, 1900, the United 
States Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
sent the following cablegram to the State 
Department at Washington: 


“ Count Lamsdorff then volunteered the state- 
ment in the most positive terms that while Rus- 
sia is at present, for certain necessary military 
purposes, occupying certain points within the 
Chinese dominions, this is a temporary meas- 
ure, and that Russia has no intention whatever 
of seeking to acquire or of. retaining a single 
inch of territory in either China or Manchuria.” 


Now that the actual time has arrived for 
the evacuation of Manchuria, Russia not 
only keeps her hold on the province, but 
boldly makes further demands on the 
Chinese Government. April 23d the Rus- 
sian Chargé d’Affaires, M. Plangon, 
presented a document to Prince Ching, 
the President of the Foreign Office in 
Peking, and declared that no steps should 
be taken in the evacuation of Manchuria 
until this agreement had been signed by 
China. The terms of the agreement are 
as follows: First, There shall be no new 
treaty ports and no new foreign Ccon- 
sulates in Manchuria, this being directly 
counter to the proposition of the United 
States that treaty ports be opened at 
Mukden and Taku-Shan. Second, The 
customs revenue of New-Chwang shall 
be paid into the Russo-Chinese bank and 
not into the Chinese customs bank. 
Third, No portion of Manchuria shall 
be alienated to another Power. . Fourth, 
Only Russians shall be employed in an 
administrative capacity in Manchuria, 
whether military or civil. Fifth, The ad- 
ministration of Mongolia shall remain 
as it is at present. In other words, the 
Governnient shall remain Russian, and 
the region shall not be converted into a 
Chinese province. Sixth, Russia shall be 
allowed to string telegraph wires on all 
Chinese telegraph poles in Manchuria. 
Seventh, Russia shall control the sani- 
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tary regulations of New-Chwang. So 
far the Chinese Government has not ac- 
ceded to these demands, and it is even 
said that Prince Ching returned the doc- 
ument to M. Plangon without consid- 
ering it. Meanwhile the Japanese news- 
papers show no little popular excitement 
over the situation in that country, where 
it is fully recognized that, if this agree- 
ment between China and Russia should 
be carried out, the influence of Japan 
would be entirely cut off for many years 
to come. Japan has sent three war ships 
to New-Chwang. So far as is known 
England has as yet taken no decisive step, 
but the Foreign Office states that, if the 


. claims of Russia are correctly repre- 


sented, they represent an absolute breach 
of all the understandings given in con- 
nection with Manchuria. Germany’s at- 
titude may be indicated by the words of 
Count Bernstorff, first secretary of the 
German Embassy in London: 

“ While Germany is a friend and supporter of 
the ‘open door,’ our interests in Manchuria are 
scarcely sufficiently important to justify our 
interference.” 


April 26th Count Cassini, the Russian 
Ambassador at Washington, had a long 
conference with Secretary Hay, which it 
may be assumed was connected with the 
Manchuria crisis. Instructions have 
been sent to Mr. McCormick, our Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, to present a 
note of inquiry to the Russian Foreign 
Office, which is in substance a protest 
against Russia’s demands. Further in- 
structions have been cabled to Minister 
Conger at Peking, bidding him express 
to the Chinese Government the dissatis- 
faction of the United States with the 
agreement proposed by Russia. 
& 


In a number of places the con- 


French > P 

Affairs &t¢gations have resisted the ef- 
forts to drive them from their 

homes. The Government, however, is 


careful in its action to secure judgments 
and observe all legal formalities so as to 
prevent any serious opposition. A proc- 
ess server of Grenoble, who tried to serve 
a summons on the monks of the Grande 
Chartreuse was attacked by a crowd of 
peasants with pitchforks and driven 
away. The Archbishop of Lyons and 
the Bishop of Nantes have sent a state- 
ment to Premier Combes, declaring that 
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they are unable to obey the injunction 
ordering them to prevent members of 
unauthorized orders from preaching or 
holding services in unauthorized chapels. 
At St. Etienne the Capuchins fortified 
their convent so as to resist any sum- 
mons, and at other places the monks 
show the same disinclination to with- 
draw. As a result of this confusion M. 
Pressensé has drawn up an elaborate 
scheme providing for the separation of 
Church and State, and the project has 
received the signatures of twenty-nine 
Radical Socialists and twenty-seven So- 
cialist supporters of the Government, in- 
cluding MM. Millerand and Jaurés.— 
Following the statements of M. Jaurés 
in Parliament regarding the Dreyfus af- 
fair, Dreyfus has himself addressed to 
General André, Minister of War, a long 
letter in which he goes over the trials 
and his sufferings and demands a new 
consideration of his case. His chief 
grounds for demanding a new trial are 
that the court at Rennes was improper- 
ly influenced by the annotated document 
wrongly ascribed to Emperor William 
and by the false testimony of Cernuschi, 
one of the witnesses. He speaks of 
Esterhazy as “one who stands before 
the whole world as the guilty man.” This 
long letter, which is dated April 21st, 
and shows that Dreyfus has been living 
quietly in Paris, closes with the following 
appeal : 

“In constant thought of ultimate legal re- 
vision I have reassembled, little by little, all the 
divergent elements of testimony contributing to 
my conviction. I have scorned calumnies and 
falsehoods. I have remained silent with the 
firm conviction that justice would surely have 
its day of triumph. The victim of criminal tac- 
tics and violation of the law twice committed 
against me, I now address myself to the supreme 
chief of military justice, and, supporting myself 
by new facts which have been elicited and by 
the existence of the pretended bordereau an- 
notated by Emperor William, I beg to ask that 
you institute an inquiry, first, upon the uses 
made of this false document at Rennes and the 
consequences it produced on those rendering 
judgment; second, upon the false and fraudu- 
lent testimony of Cernuschi at Rennes.” 


Like Prussia, 
Russiahas 
done her best 
to denationalize her share of Poland, 
employing various means toward that 


The Language Question 
in Russian Poland 
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end. She knew, for instance, how to 
turn to her advantage the occurrences 
in Wrzesnia (Wreschen), Prussian 
Poland, in 1901, with such address as 
to appear, in the eyes of the world, as a 
sincere friend of the Poles. She has en- 
deavored to circumvent the Poles also 
by suggesting to them the idea of Pan- 
slavism. If she deluded any Poles, 
however, it was only the “ conciliation 
party,” which is composed almost solely 
of the aristocracy and of the commer- 
cial class. The Polish National Demo- 
cratic party,on the contrary, which is dili- 
gently schooling the peasantry in meth- 
ods of resistance, at once understood 
the expressions of sympathy for the 
Poles and of condemnation of the bar- 
barity of the Prussians in their true 
spirit. An eminent réle in the convert- 
ing of Poland into a Russian province 
is played at present by the school. In 
order to force the Russian Government 
to show clearly how far it sympathized 
with the Poles, the Polish youths in the 
gymnasia in Siedlce, in Biala, and in 
other schools in the Congressional 
Kingdom of Poland and in Lithuania, 
in which the Catholic religion was 
taught in the Russian language, pro- 
tested collectively against such instruc- 
tion. The Polish clergy of patriotic dis- 
position, by means of moral pressure, 
forced the priests that taught religion in 
Russian to retire. The protests of the 
youths were of still greater importance, 
however, for they indirectly excited up- 
risings of the peasants against the Rus- 
sianizing tendencies of the primary 
schools. As for the matter of language, 
the Rev. Jaczewski, Bishop of Lublin 
and Siedlce, was summoned recently by 
the Government to St. Petersburg, 
where he held a conference with Plehve, 
Minister of the Interior; Zenger, Min- 
ister of Education, and Massolov, Di- 
rector of the Department of Foreign 
Creeds. The conference, which lasted 
for over four hours, was for the purpose 
of prevailing upon him to give his ap- 
probation of the teaching of the Cath- 
olic religion in the Russian language in 
the Government of Siedlce, that portion 
of his diocese which is inhabited by the 
Uniates, or Greek-United Church (a 
sect with which the Government has 
carried on a continuous war), and 
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which, the Government says, has been 
“for ages a territory substantially 
Orthodox and Russian.” The delibera- 
tions did not terminate according to the 
wish of the Government, Bishop Jac- 
zewski proving intractable. According 
to the St. Petersburg correspondent of 
the Polish Dziennik Poznanski (The 
Posen Journal), the Bishop told Minis- 
ter Plehve that the teaching of the Cath- 
olic religion in his diocese was con- 
ducted for the Poles in the Polish lan- 
guage. 

“Tn enforcing this,” he said, “I do so on the 
ground of the order of the Apostolic See, which 
is, as to that ‘question, plain and positive. Be- 
sides this, I appeal to the words of His Majesty 
who, in a separate ukase, expressly decreed and 
was pleased to direct that ‘everybody in his 
State should be allowed to pray and to learn 
religion in his own national language.’ If I 
should order otherwise, I would be acting con- 
trary to the will of His Majesty, who confirmed 
me in my episcopal office, and it is not known 
to me that His Majesty’s will in this regard 
should have changed.” 

“In such a case,” replied Minister Plehve, 
“you expose yourself to various personal in- 
conveniences.” 


The Bishop inclined his head in sign 
that he was prepared for everything and 
answered only that he could not aban- 
don his opinion. To representations 
that there would be found priests who, 
in spite of the Bishop’s will, would un- 
dertake the teaching of the Catholic re- 
ligion in the Russian language, or that 
such priests would be brought there 
from beyond the confines of the Bish- 
op’s diocese, Bishop Jaczewski an- 
nounced that as long as he remained 
in his Episcopal see there would be no 
place in his diocese for such priests nor 
would he permit priests brought there 
from beyond the confines of his diocese 
to perform spiritual duties in his dio- 
cese,—‘‘ and in doing this, I have an 
inviolable right, based on the stand 
clearly defined by the Apostolic See and 
confirmed by the words of His Ma- 
jesty.” The Bishop tried to obtain an 
audience of the Czar, but he was pre- 
vented from doing so. That the matter 
must be a very important one is proved 
by the fact that immediately after leav- 
ing St. Petersburg Bishop Jaczewski 
held a two hours’ conference with 


Schwartz, the Curator of the Warsaw 
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Educational District, and to intimate 
friends he said that the attitude of the 
Government was such that he foresaw 
the worst consequences and a sad future 
for himself. It is evident, therefore, 
that the language question, in conjunc- 
tion with the Uniate question, has be- 
come acute. This is undoubtedly the 
work of Plehve, Minister of the In- 
terior, and of Zenger, Minister of Edu- 
cation. The Russian Government now 
finds itself in a very vexatious predica- 
ment; it must either suspend the in- 
struction of religion in those middle 
grade schools where it was taught in 
Russian or agree to its instruction in 
the Polish language. 

a 


The Mad Mullah has suc- 
ceeded in inflicting a pretty 
heavy loss on the British 
forces in Somaliland. The news has 
reached England that on April 17th, 
Colonel Cobbe, who was at Gumburru, 
forty miles westward of Galadi, dis- 
patched Colonel Plunkett with 160 men 
of the Second Battalion of the King’s 
African Rifles, 48 men of the Second 
Sikhs and two Maxim guns on a relief 
expedition. Later in the day heavy fir- 
ing was heard in the direction taken by 
Colonel Plunkett, and at about 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon a few wounded fugi- 
tives coming in reported that he had 
been defeated. Colonel Plunkett had 
pushed on into the open country seven 
miles westward of Gumburru, where 
he was set upon by a strong force of 
mounted troops, to the number of 2,000, 
and the enemy’s infantry, to the num- 
ber of 10,000, who attacked at close 
quarters. He kept back the enemy un- 
til his ammunition failed, when he 
formed a square and charged with 
bayonets, trying thus to force his way 
back to Gumburru. In the end the 
enemy overwhelmed the square and 
annihilated them all, with the exception 
of thirty-seven fugitives. Immediately 
on hearing of this defeat General Man- 
ning started for Gumburru with 460 
men. Here an engagement occurred 
with the Mullah’s forces in which 2,000 
of them are reported to have been slain. 
The Mullah’s whole army is said to con- 
sist of from 3,000 to 4,000 mounted men 
and about 80,000 spearmen. 
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N Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week, April 22d, 23d, forty-three 
men, representing four denomi- 

nations, met in Pittsburg with the earnest 
desire to effect the consolidation of their 
four bodies into one, if it were possible: 
They had a partial success, and it is well 
worth while to tell the story of it as an 
incentive to other attempts, for certainly 
the continued separate existence of some 
one hundred and fifty denominations in 
this country, many of them closely allied, 
is no compliment to their common sense 
or their Christianity. 

These four,in the order of their numer- 
ical strength, are the Congregationalists, 
with over 650,000 communicants; the 
United Brethren, with over 250,000; the 
Methodist Protestants, with 200,000, and 
the Christian Connection, with 100,000. 
No two of them have ever. been in any 
close historical or geographical connec- 
tion with each other. Where one de- 
nomination strongly prevails the others 
are weak. Accordingly they have lived 
apart -without much mutual knowledge. 
Yet they have all felt the spirit of the 
times and the wrong, if not the evil, of 
schism. An attempt a dozen years ago 
to unite the Congregationalists and the 
Christian Connection was a failure, as 
had been a previous attempt to unite the 
Congregationalists and the Free Baptists. 
The Congregationalists and the Chris- 
tian Connection have maintained a Com- 
mittee on Church Union. There has 
been a good deal of correspondence for 
half a dozen years between the Congre- 
gationalists and the Methodist Protes- 
tants on union, but nothing done. 

But the present movement did not 
begin with them, but, to my surprise, at 
least, with the United Brethren. A 
statement, or overture, likely to become 
historic was published in their official 
organ, The Religious Telescope, signed 
by a controlling number of their leading 
pastors, secretaries and editors, asking 
that their bishops (as they call their five- 
year superintendents) should appoint a 
committee, whose duty it should be to 
solicit and devise an organic union with 
the Methodist Protestants, the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, and several smaller 
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bodies. The Congregational Committee, 
on seeing this, wrote to the United Breth- 
ren signers saying that in any such 
negotiations for union they wished to be 
included. Accordingly, when L. S. Cor- 
nell, D.D., of Denver, Col., was made 
chairman of the United Brethren Com- 
mittee he wrote to the Congregational 
Committee expressing desire to corre- 
spond with them on the subject. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians fell 
out almost immediately, as they were 
looking to union with the Presbyterians, 
if with any one; so did the smaller bodies 
for the time. There were left the United 
Brethren, the Methodist Protestants and 
the Congregationalists. The time was 
set for the meeting of the committees, 
and at the last moment the committee of 
the Christian Connection were invited 
to attend. 

The Methodist Protestants have a 
handsome and convenient building in 
Pittsburg, and the fine building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
also cenvenient for the meetings. The 
United Brethren were represented by 
fifteen men, with Dr. Cornell as chair- 
man; the Methodist Protestants by fif- 
teen, with the Hon. J. W. Hering, State 
Comptroller of Maryland, as chairman; 
the Congregationalists by ten, with my- 
self as chairman, and the Christian Con- 
nection by three men, with O. W. Pow- 
ers, D.D., as chairman, a total of 
forty-three. All seemed earnestly de- 
sirous of union, unwilling to separate 
without accomplishing something, and 
yet all anxious to sacrifice nothing that 
seemed essential. 

To form a plan of union between 
bodies so alike, yet so diverse, and so 
ignorant of each other, was no easy task. 
The first work must be that of acquaint- 
ance. The first long general session, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Washington 
Gladden, was spent in learning each 
other’s ways and views. Many were 
the questions asked, especially of the 
Congregationalists, whose lack of an 
authoritative system of government and 
of a binding creed seemed dangerously 
lawless to the United Brethren, and es- 
pecially to the Methodist Protestants. 
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They could not understand how “ a rope 
of sand” could draw. The Christian 
Connection had no difficulty here, for on 
the creed, at least, they are more radical 
than the Congregationalists. 

But it was evidently impossible to 
come to close terms in a general meeting. 
Accordingly, in the afternoon, they 
divided into sections, two and two. For 
one hour the United Brethren and the 
Congregationalists met together, as also 
the Methodist “Protestants and the 
Christian Connection; the next hour the 
Methodist Protestants and the Congre- 
gationalists, as also the United Brethren 
and the Christians; while in the 
third hour the United Brethren and 
the Methodists met together, as also the 
Congregationalists and the Christian 
Connection. In these meetings the 
points of difference and, more important, 
the points of insistence, were more fully 
developed. 

By the time of the evening session 
these points of insistence and difference 
had pretty clearly emerged, and the 
prospect for union looked somewhat 
dark. It was clear that the Christian 
Connection delegates would consent to 
no sort of indorsement of any creed, and 
to no name beyond Christian. The 
United Brethren, through Bishop Mills, 
and the Methodist Protestants, through 
President Lewis, presented statements 
agreed upon by their several committees, 
in which, with more or less positiveness, 
a definite creed, an authoritative form 
of government, and a uniform system 
for supplying pastors to churches were 
required. The Congregationalists, on 
the other hand, offered a plan of union 
embracing a single national. body, to 
take a general oversight of the spiritual, 
benevolent and educational interests of 
the churches, by discussion of methods 
and recommendation to churches, con- 
ferences and benevolent societies, but 
without legislative or judicial authority ; 
which should commend the creeds in 
use in the several bodies as in essential 
harmony and representing their com- 
mon faith; also that, under the plans to 
be devised by this general body, the 
State and local conferences should be 
consolidated geographically, and that 
the methods in use locally for assigning 
pastors be maintained so far as desired 
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by the churches affected and no new ones 
imposed, and that all conferences pro- 
vide by superintendents or committees 
for the supply of pastors to pastorless 
churches. As agreement between the 
more liberal Congregational and the 
more stringent Methodist Protestant and 
United Brethren methods did not seem 
easy, a subcommittee of three from each 
of the four bodies was appointed, with 
instructions to meet on the morning of 
Thursday and find out, at close quarters, 
what could be done, if anything. 

At half past eight the twelve men 
met in one room in the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, hoping to be able to report at 
eleven to the entire committee in the 
larger room, where, from ten to eleven, 
the remaining members held a prayer 
meeting for the success of the confer- 
ence. The points of difference were 
again discussed, and first the question 
of a common creed statement. Some 
form of creed basis the United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants required, 
but no form would the Christian Con- 
nection representatives allow. Dr. O. 
W. Powers, their chairman, and Dr. J. 
J. Summerbell, editor of their Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, made strong pleas for 
freedom from any entanglement with 
creeds, but to no avail. The Congrega- 
tional members required no creed state- 
ment, but were willing that the creeds 
used by the other bodies should be in- 
dorsed in general terms not as tests, but 
as testimonies, and as in general accord 
with the faith of their churches. This 
was regarded by the representatives of 
the two other bodies as sufficient, but 
could not be accepted by those of the 
Christian Connection, as it might be in- 
terpreted by their people as unfaithful- 
ness to their cherished liberty. After 
this the discussion was in the hands of 
the remaining three bodies. 

Next came the very difficult ques- 
tion of polity. The Methodist Protes- 
tants, coming all from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, have a very fully de- 
veloped “ Discipline,” or legislative sys- 
tem of Church government, much like 
that of the Methodist Church, every- 
thing being laid down by written law. 
To be sure laws are not always obeyed, 
and the system in its completeness is 
hardly in force, except in some strong 
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Eastern conferences, as in Maryland. 
In the West the conferences are quite 
independent and less amenable to the 
General Conference. While the United 
Brethren came originally out of a Ger- 
man fellowship, and do not like the 
Methodist name; yet their polity is 
much like that of the Methodists, and 
the Congregational way of advice and 
influence instead of authority seems to 
them quite disorderly and confused. 
The Congregationalists, on their part, 
could not give up the independence of 
their own local churches, willing as 
they were that the conferences where 
the Methodist Protestants or the United 
Brethren prevailed should keep up their 
names and ways and preserve all the 
itinerancy they wished for themselves. 
The Congregationalists could not see 
why both methods could not be toler- 
ated, especially as at present many 
churches have practically given up the 
itinerancy, and keep their pastors as 
long as they choose, and select them for 
themselves with no reference to bishop 
or committee. But on the other hand, 
the Methodist Protestants replied, 
through President Lewis, that it would 
be destructive of all discipline if in a 
single conference there were some 
churches which held themselves con- 
trolled by the rules of the conference 
which required the assignment of pas- 
tors to be renewed every year at the 
same time, and which even allowed, in 
exceptional cases, a pastor to be as- 
signed against his will and that of the 
church, while other churches regarded 
themselves as independent of confer- 
ence authority. While both Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren were 
willing to yield that the national body 
of the united Church should have only 
advisory powers, they seemed inclined 
to require that the State conferences 
should possess real authority, or at least 
that such authority should vest in the 
local conferences and embrace all the 
churches without exception included in 
their limits. An absolute consolidation 
into one corporate body, or denomina- 
tion, accordingly seemed not to be 
feasible. 

When things came to this pass, and 
the brethren began to look in the face 
the possibility of separating with noth- 
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ing done, the thought arose if some- 
thing less complete, but looking toward 
a complete union in the future, might 
not be achieved. The proposals for this 
came from President Lewis, for the 


Methodist Protestants, and Bishop 
Mills, for the United Brethren. And 
this is what was finally done. A scheme 
was drawn up by President Lewis, and 
adopted unanimously by the three bod- 
ies, providing for one common General 
Council, to which all should send dele- 
gates, and which should consult and 
advise as to matters of general concern, 
while all the separate denominational 
machinery should remain organized as 
they are, so long as desired. It was not 
put into the paper that the national 
bodies of the three denominations 
should meet at the same time and place 
as the General Conference, but that was 
suggested as desirable. Nor was the 


- question of uniting the missionary and 


publishing boards included in the 
scheme—that is to be considered later, 
and indeed there was no time to con- 
sider it then. The paper adopted is as 
follows: 

“The Congregational, Methodist Protestant 
and United Brethren denominations repre- 
sented in this meeting agree to recommend that 
a subcommittee shall be appointed by the Gen- 
eral Committee to work out the preliminary de- 
tails of a union looking to the ultimate and com- 
plete organization of these denominations in 
accordance with the following ideas: 

“The formulated statements of doctrine, as 
held by each of these denominations at present, 
altho phrased: differently yet being essentially 
the same, are to be affirmed. The union for the 
present is to be expressed in the organization of 
a General Council, to be composed of represent- 
atives elected from the respective denominations 
composing the union on some ratio of member- 
ship ; this Council to have its powers and duties 
defined, but all legislative and judicial matters 
shall be referred to the general bodies of the re- 
spective denominations. These denominations 
shall retain their present names and their auton- 
omy in respect to all local affairs, but they shall 
add to their official title the following, ‘ In affili- 
ation with the General Council of the United 
Churches.’ ” 


As has been said, this action leaves 
out the Christian Connection, at pres- 
ent, which could not accept the state- 
ment about creeds. It also avoided 
what might possibly have been the diffi- 
cult question about a name, a question 
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which has wrecked other schemes for 
union. The old organizations are re- 
tained, with no loss of nominal author- 
ity, but with some transfer of service 
from their national bodies to the new 
National Council, which will be the 
bond of unity between them, and in 
which they will learn better to under- 
stand each other. Their names are 
therefore not lost, and nobody objects 
to any good name for the new united 
national body. In the statement of- 
fered for the United Brethren by 
Bishop Mills, it was stated that in case 
of union being accomplished they 
would be willing to give up their name 
if the other denominations would do 
the same. 

The above report finally agreed upon 
was presented to the full meeting of the 
four committees, and was explained by 
those who had part in preparing it. It 
was received with great satisfaction, as 
a happy solution of a difficult question, 
and unanimously approved, and the 
Doxology was sung twice. A special 
expression was made of appreciation of 
the good spirit of the representatives of 
the Christian Connection, who had not 
been able to indorse the report, and the 
President, Dr. Gladden, expressed his 
regret that it was necessary in the re- 
port to include the paragraph which 
they could not accept. 

The subcommittees provided for, five 
from each denomination, were ap- 
pointed and the time and place set-for 
their meeting, at Washington, May 
27th. The Methodist Protestant mem- 
bers are President T. H. Lewis, of the 
Western Maryland College at West- 
minster; Chancellor D. S. Stephens, of 
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the Kansas City University ; M. L. Jen- 
nings, D.D., editor of The Methodist 
Recorder, of Pittsburg; F. T. Tagg, 
D.D., editor of The Methodist Protestant, 
of Baltimore, and George Shaffer, D.D., 
of Bellevue, Pa. For the United Breth- 
ren the committee are Bishop J. S. 
Mills, Annville, Pa.; W. R. Funk, D.D., 
agent of the Publishing House, Dayton, 
Ohio; W. M. Weekley, D.D., Secretary 
of the Church Erection Society, Dayton, 
Ohio, and W. M. Bell, D.D., Secretary 
of the Missionary Society. For the Con- 
gregationalists were appointed Drs. A. 
H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J.; A. E. 
Dunning, editor of The Congregational- 
ist; Washington Gladden, ‘of Columbus, 
Ohio; S. M: Newman, of Washington, 
and Wm. Hayes Ward, of New York. 

While the three denominations could 
not immediately consummate a full union, 
there seemed to be no reason why the 
United Brethren and the Methodist Prot- 
estants could not. The desire was warm- 
ly expressed by all that they might. Ac- 
cordingly their committees met by them- 
selves after the adjournment of the other 
bodies and came to a satisfactory agree- 
ment on all matters except their common 
name. That is in itself a gain of great 
importance, and we may say does not 
diminish the hope of further union. The 
name will not be a final obstacle, for they 
mean to unite. 

The committees of the denomina- 
tions entered on their work with much 
determination and considerable confi- 
dence. The results accomplished may 
make this a meeting of great historic 
importance in American Church his- 
tory. 


New York Ciry, 
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Law and Gospel 
By John Power 


HIS hopeless word the Law doth give, 
“ Do this and live; ” 

The Gospel speaks this word of bliss, 
“ Live and do this.” 


Hastincs, Nea, 





The Story of a Young Syrian 


[The following article is the result of an interview with avery well-known local Syrian who 


is under sentence of death for his utterances against Turkish misrule. 
friends, and his political views are fairly representative of young Syria. 


He was assisted by two 
Of course he has long ago 


lost the belief in ghouls and jinns of which he tells.—Hprror.] 


HE house in which I was born was 
situated in a little hamlet about 
half way up one of the spurs of 

the southern part of the Lebanon moun- 
tain range at an elevation of something 
like 6,000 feet. : 

It was a house of two rooms, the larg- 
est of which was nearly twenty feet 
square and had a window of glass. It 
was a small window and with four small 
panes in it. This with the door gave 
light by day, and at night a large stone 
lamp blazed. 

The walls of the house were of rough 
stones and the floor of hard clay, covered 
over with skins of sheep and goats. Our 
house sat on a terrace and its front yard 
was the roof of a neighbor’s house, while 
its own roof was the front yard of an- 
other neighbor’s house on the first ter- 
race above. The roofs are of thick clay 
carried on wooden beams and branches. 
These Lebanon hamlets come down the 
mountains in steps and the streets are 
like ladders. 

From our front yard, where some 
orange and fig trees grew, we had a fine 
view of the western end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which looked very close but 
really ,,was twenty miles away. We 
could see ships more than fifty miles dis- 
tant from us. 

We were within ten miles of a fine 
srove of the famous cedars of Lebanon 
and only a day’s journey from Baalbec, 
where are the ruins that Americans 
think so wonderful, but which did not 
interest us at all. Baalbec lies over the 
mountains inland, while at about equal 
distance from us on the seacoast lies 
Beirut, where the Governor of the 
Lebanon district resides. 

Lebanon district, which is only 87 
miles long, has a sort of independent 
government protected by the great Pow- 
ers of Europe. The Pasha, tho depend- 
ent on the Sultan, is a Christian, and we 
never see Turkish soldierss If a small 
body of Turkish soldiers went into Leba- 


non they would never get out again. 
There have been no outrages in the dis- 
trict since the Druses, helped by the 
Turks, began a general massacre of 
Maronites in 1860. They killed 35,000 
before the Powers interfered and estab- 
lished the new form of independent gov- 
ernment, which many of us believe is 
worse than the old Turkish domination, 
as all power is in the hands of the Maro- 
nite priests and monks, of whom there 
are nearly 12,000 in a population of less 
than 200,000, and they are very corrupt 
and grind the people unmercifully. 

Almost all the Syrians in New York, 
about 5,000 in number, have come here 
during the past twenty years, attracted 
by what they have heard of America and 
driven out by the Maronite priests’ mis- 
rule. 

The Maronites are Roman Catholics, 
and the Patriarch, who is their ruler, 
obeys the Pope of Rome. The Jesuits 
are very active in the district, and within 
twenty years American Protestant mis- 
sionaries, with headquarters at Beirut, 
have established many schools and mis- 
sions and their. influence has grown and 
is growing. Where they devote them- 
selves to education they do a great deal 
of good, but where they engraft the 
theological subtleties of Protestant sects 
on the already sufficiently complex re- 
ligious growth of Lebanon they produce 
as much harm and confusion as the 
Jesuits. Van Dyke as an educator did 
fine work and his name is sacred in Syria 
to-day. Most of the people in Lebanon 
district now are Maronites, but there is 
a large minority of Greek Christians and 
Mohammedans. 

The Maronite clergy own one-third of 
the land in the Lebanon district. They 
are untaxed and have many monopolies. 
Nominally their wealth is for the poor, 
but actually the poor man is lucky if he 
makes a bare living. Everything works 
to keep him down, no matter how clever 
and industrious he may be. 
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The rich men who own the land hire 
those who-can’t get land, agreeing to pay 
them from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. of the value of crop raised. At the 
end of the season by various swindles 
this is reduced to about eight per cent., 
the rich man swearing falsely concerning 
the amount received for the crop. The 
poor men out of their small share have 
to pay a government tax that amounts to 
a tenth of all that they possess. They 
cannot get redress from the courts be- 
cause these are corrupt, and the rich man 
can buy any decision that he pleases. 

The principal product is silk cocoons, 
as the mulberry grows very well on 
Mount Lebanon. 

There was a very beautiful view, as I 
have said, from our front yard. The sea 
was in front and the mountains behind 
and on both sides. These tapered up to 
snowy peaks. Much was bare red and 
brown rock and clay, but there were also 
beautiful valleys. Six other villages and 
hamlets were in sight in easy walking 
distance, so that we did not lack neigh- 
bors. There were no shops and mer- 
chandise was carried on the backs of 
camels and asses. 

When.I was five years old I went to 
school and studied the Arabic alphabet. 
[ wore a shirt with a girdle, in which was 
a horn inkstand with a reed pen that had 
a big stub cut slantwise. All education 
in Lebanon district is in the hands of the 
Maronite monks and friars, and a friar 
was my teacher. Our class repeated the 
Arabic alphabet in unison for two hours 
at a time as one of the exercises: When 
I advanced I was taught to speak Arabic 
and also to repeat and sing the Psalms of 
David. My aspiration, like that of all 
the other Maronite boys, was to become 
a priest, to serve mass and sing in the 
church. We went to mass every day, 
and our appeals to Mary, who is- the 
great saint of the country, were constant. 
However, we stole fruit and flowers, 
killed chickens and ran away from school 
just like other boys elsewhere, and the 
friar at times used to bastinado us—that 
is, beat us with a cane on the soles of the 
feet, an attention which made us howl 


till we could be heard about as far away 
as Cyprus. 

We played marbles and ball, and when 
I was eight years old I used to go hunt- 
ing with an elder brother. 


High up on 
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the mountains there is still plenty of 
game—deer, partridge, rabbits, and oc- 
casionally a bear. We saw leopards 
twice, but my brother could not get a 
shot at them. 

But the principal excitement of our 
lives was caused by our wars with other 
boys. A field lay half way between our 
village and the next one. It was a de- 
sirable one from the standpoint of boys, 
as we could run races and jump and play 
ball in it. The other boys wanted it, too, 
and so we fought with sticks and stones 
many times, inflicting wounds until the 
head men of our villages came out and 
beat us with sticks. 

One evening we worked very late in 
order to make a sort of fort from which 
to fight the other boys with stones, and 
the darkness overtook us when we were 
on the way home. We had to pass a 
graveyard and there we saw a ghoul—at 
least my brother saw it,or said he sawit. 
We ran all the way home and I nearly 
died of fright. Ghouls devour the dead. 
They are quite common in Syria. I 
never heard of them hurting the living ; 
still the people are madly afraid of them. 
My grandmother said that in her time 
there were two ghouls that came every 
night to the graveyard, but never before 
midnight, when no one could see them. 
My father thought it might have been a 
sheep or an ass in the graveyard, but 
my brother, who was twelve years old, 
was quite sure it was a ghoul. So we 
were careful to stay in the house after 
dark. 

All the people of our village and all 
the villages about us were in mortal ter- 
ror about jinns, which kidnap living peo- 
ple and carry them away, if they do not 
kill them on the spot. My grandmother 
once knew a whole family that was car- 
ried off by the jinns and never heard 
of again. Sometimes a jinn catches a 
man alone on the mountains and casts 
him down from a precipice—at least that 
is one of the beliefs of our people. 

As I advanced in school I was taught 
penmanship. This is a most important 
accomplishment in Syria. When one 
says that a certain person is a penman it 
means much; it means that he is a 
scholar in the eyes of the community. 
Good penmen are much respected. 

Grammar was far the hardest study. 
The Syrian grammar is famous for its 


























complications and is, of course, a stum- 
bling block on the road to useful learn- 
ing. No one masters it, but all scholars 
spend years of their time struggling to 
commit its rules to memory. Books have 
been written about single letters of the 
alphabet, and these, also, are stumbling 
blocks. ; 

I got a little arithmetic, some history 
and geography at this first school and 
then I went to an American mission 
school, where my education was con- 
tinued. 

It was about fifteen years ago when 
I first began to attend the American mis- 
sion school. This was very different 
from that which was taught by the friar. 
At the first school there were few books 
and I got the impression that there were 
only about 500 different books in the 
world, the most important being the 
Syrian Bible and some writings of our 
saints. The friar told us that wicked 
men wrote other books sometimes, but 
no one read them or would be allowed 
to read them. 

I believed that Syria was the grandest 
country in the world, the Mount Leba- 
non district the finest part of Syria, the 
Maronite monks and friars the most en- 
lightened of men, and the Sultan the 
most powerful and urbane ruler. 

Going to the American school broad- 
ened my horizon. I found that the world 
was larger than I had thought and that 
there were other great countries beside 
Syria. Gradually the idea of becoming 
a Maronite monk, forever chanting the 
psalms and swinging a censer, or domi- 
neering over the poor people, lost its 
charm for me and I began to think that 
there might be some other sort of life 
happier and more useful. .I found that 
only a few of the priests really under 
stood the Syriac service, arid that their 
wisdom and knowledge were not nearly 
so great as I had believed. 

There was an encyclopedia at the 
American school which I learned how to 


‘ use after a time and this broadened my 


ideas. I read the articles on Syria and 
the United States, and found to my 
astonishment that the book made the 
United States out to be a far larger and 
richer country than Syria or even 
Turkey. When 'T told my old teacher, 
the friar, about that he was very angry 
and complained to the Patriarch, who 
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was scandalized to think that such a book 
should come to Mount Lebanon. He 
said that it told lies. 

I asked the American teacher and he 
told me that the encyclopedia was very 
carefully prepared, each article on a 
country being written by the men who 
knew most about the various divisions 
of the subject. The teacher had a great 
many pictures of American cities, streets 
and scenes, and I could see that life in 
that land was very different from ours. 
I heard about the telephone, telegraph 
and railroad; and as I already knew 
about fire ships on account of seeing 
them go by on the water, it began to 
dawn on me that there was a very great 
and active world outside of Mount Leba- 
non, and that it might be possible to find 
something better to do than be a monk. 

The American teacher never talked to 
meabout religion,and as a matter of fact 
I am a Maronite now; but I can see that 
those monks and priests are the curse of 
our country, keeping the people in igno- 
rance and grinding the faces of the poor 
while pretending to be their friends. 

The Americans who had established 
the mission schools on Mount Lebanon 
were greatly hated by the - Maronite 
monks, because they go right into their 
field, but they have kindled a great light 
and it may result in the uplifting not 
only of Syria but also of all the sur- 
rounding lands. 

Great changes have come in the minds 
of our people since I was a boy. They 
were like cattle in the old days and took 
the blows of their rulers as a matter of 
course, not knowing that such a thing as 
freedom for the common people existed. 
But at the time when I was going to the 
mission school new knowledge began to 
get about and there were whisperings of 
discontent that became louder and 
louder. 

Some of the boldest of our men began 
to tell each other that the poor should 
have their own and that the courts 
should deal justice. One time a boy of 
about my own age told me that if I went 
up the mountain a mile and a half and 
looked under the exposed roots of a 
great tree to which he pointed I would 
find something good. He wasabold, wild 
boy and I did not know what he meant 
or whether he was just joking. Never- 
theless I went as he directed ‘and in a 
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copper cylinder I found a number of 
newspapers which were printed in Ara- 
bic. They were from New York, written 
by Syrians residing there, and they bit- 
terly attacked the Government of Leba- 
non, the Maronite priests and the Sultan 
of Turkey, saying that Lebanon and 
Syria could never have freedom till all 
these were overthrown. 

I was much frightened at reading 
these papers and quickly put them back 
where I had found them and ran away 
from the place, for I thought that if any 
priest found me with them I might lose 
my life. When I again met the boy who 
told me about those papers I hung down 
my head and hurried past him. I was 
afraid, and besides I still thought that 
our Government was as good as any. 

Little by little my mind began to 
change and my eyes to open, till I could 
see that our people really were suffering 
terrible wrongs which did not exist in 
some other countries, and at last I had a 
personal experience of the corruptness of 
the courts that made me feel that a revo- 
lution was needed. 

My father, who died when I was 
young, left, in addition to our house, cer- 
tain property in land, cattle and sheep 
that was of about the value of $6,000. 
This was in the hands of his best friend. 
Another man made claim to it, saying 
that my father had sold to him, and pro- 
ducing a forged bill of sale and receipt 
for the money. My mother went to the 
court with witnesses to prove the 
forgery and the judge put her off from 
time to time. Her witnesses were 
threatened and actually driven away 
from court on the day of the trial, and a 
decision was given in favor of the forger. 
My mother went to the judge with her 
uncle, who had the statements of our 
witnesses about the forgery, but the 
judge flew in a passion, insulted ‘my 
uncle and drove him and my mother 
away. Then they appealed and for three 
years more were kept waiting. At the 
end of that time the court again decided 
against them, refusing to let our wit- 
nesses tell their story and seizing their 
property and the property of my uncle 
to pay the costs. 

An appeal was then made to the Gov- 
ernor at Beirut, and there was much 
more delay, but we could never get him 
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to listen to us, and every time we went 
it cost us money. 

My uncle, who had a high temper, 
was very angry at this treatment and 
said one time in the hearing of a monk 
that the judges were rascals and the 
Governor not any better, and two days 
later he was put in prison and his friends 
had to pay much money to get him out. 

When he came to our house again he 
told us that we should all have to leave 
the country now, for the officials would 
give us no rest. He went to Beirut and 
asked about the steamships there, and we 
found that we could get one that would 
take us direct to New York, the place 
where the Arabic newspapers that at- 
tacked our Government were printed. 
We knew that that was in the United 
States, and we had heard that poor peo- 
ple were not oppressed there. 

We sold all our remaining possessions 
and found that we had about $60 left 
after we had paid for our passage on the 
steamer. The passage cost us $170 and 
we were three weeks making it, for we 
stopped at Egypt and Italy and some 
French and Spanish cities before we 
stretched out on that run across the At- 
lantic Ocean. I had neyer seen any city 
except Beirut before, and the voyage up 
the Mediterranean was to me a series of 
the most astonishing pictures. But all 
these seemed small after I came into New 
York bay and found myself almost sur- 
rounded by cities, any one of which was 
far larger and grander than any I had 
seen in Europe. We passed close by the 
grand Statue of Liberty and saw in the 
distance the beautiful white bridge away 
up in the blue sky and the big buildings 
towering up like our own mountain 
peaks. I was almost prepared to see 
snow on their tops, tho it was the sum- 
mer time nine years ago. 

My uncle had a friend who met us at 
Ellis Island and helped to get us quickly 
out of the vessel, and ten hours after we 
had come into the bay we were estab- 
lished in two rooms in the third story of ' 
a brick house in Washington Street, only 
three blocks away from Battery Park. 
Two minutes’ walk from us was roaring 
Broadway, seven minutes’ walking 
brought us to the Bridge entrance, and 
fifteen minutes’ walk brought us to the 
center of the bridge, where, high up 



































abcve the city and in air that rushed in 
from the ocean and was as fresh as thai 
in mid-Atlantic, we saw a part of the 
wonderful picture of New York spread 
out. It was stunning after the quiet of 
our hamlet. I took in that picture day 
after day during the first week after my 
landing here. There was so much that 
was strange and new and suggestive of 
life and power that I never got tired of 
looking at the buildings on the land and 
the vessels of all sorts that shot about 
through the waters. 


I went at night also and saw the city’ 


more wonderful than ever, the buildings 
outlined in the darkness, in chains and 
rows and circles and ropes of various 
colored lights—illuminated diamonds 
and rubies, emeralds, pearls, topazes and 
all other gems. Never was there such 
an illumination. 

I had learned English in the mission 
school and as I was a good penman I 
had no difficulty in securing work as a 
clerk in an Oriental goods store, where 
some other Syrians were employed. My 
uncle, who understands the art of inlay- 
ing with silver, ivory and mother of 
pearl, also got work, and my mother 
kept house for ts and added to our joint 
income by embroidering slippers after 
the Lebanon fashion. Between us we 
earned $22 a week, and as our rent was 
only $10 a month and food did not cost 
more than $6 a week, we saved money. 

I remained a clerk for three years and 
then became a reporter for a Syrian 
newspaper, as I thought that my educa- 
tion entitled me to aspire. At first my 
paper was pro-Turkish, but when the re- 
cent Armenian atrocities began we found 
a state of affairs that we could not pos- 
sibly defend and were impelled to assail 
the Turkish Government and especially 
the Sultan—in fact, made a great many 
bitter attacks on him. 

Some of these papers by secret means 
we managed to circulate in Turkey and 
especially in Syria, and I soon found 
that I was a marked man. 

In 1897, desiring to revisit Syria, I re- 
signed from the newspaper and secured 
passage on a steamer; but I did not go, 
for I found that the Turkish Consul here 
had telegraphed to Beirut : 

“D about to leave New York. 





Arrest him,” 
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I went back to work on the newspaper, 
but a year later started a printing office 
of my own in Washington Street, which 
is the center of our quarter. Soon I had 
a newspaper of my own. This now 
comes out three times a week. 

I attacked the Turkish Government, 
and éspecially the Sultan, more strongly 
than ever, and managed by secret con- 
trivances to circulate my newspaper 
quite widely in Syria, as well as openly 
here. I spoke for the young Syria Asso- 
ciation, which was organized here four 
years ago and now includes most of our 
people. It wants freedom for Syria. Of 
course we do not suppose that Syria 
could be a nation standing alone, but, 
protected by the Powers, it could enjoy 
real self-government, and it is that and 
the banishment of the misrulers that we 
demand. 

An effort was made to win me over to 
the pro-Turkish party. A priest walked 
into my office one day nearly two years 
ago and, after telling me that he repre- 
sented the Patriarch, began to remon- 
strate concerning my attacks on the 
Sultan. He said: 

“ T have heard about you from the old 
country and I advise you not to write 
against the Sultan.” 

I said: “ Father, what do you want?” 

He answered: “ My Patriarch has em- 
powered me to tell you that, altho you 
have been condemned as a criminal, we 
can procure your pardon and have you 
decorated and given the title of Bey, pro- 
vided you stop attacking the Sultan and 
make your paper say that he is a good 
man who deserves the support of all 
loyal Syrians.” 

I replied: “ Don’t come here another 
time and say such things to me. If you 
were not a priest I would insult you.” 

He went away and I heard no more 
from him, but I afterward received a 
copy of a proclamation issued concern- 
ing me by Rasheed Bey, Governor of 
Beirut. It is dated March tr2th, 1902. 
I translate it as follows: 


To THE PuBLic: 

Because N. M—— D—, who is me- 
dium in hight, dark complexioned, with chest- 
nut eyes, light hair and mustache, and whose 
agé is 29 and who is from the village of Rome, 
El Matten, Mount Lebanon, who has published 
many articles that make harm for his Imperial 
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Highness, the Sultan, and which are full of 
treason and cursed, and who fled from this 
country because his doings are criminal, we 
hereby condemn him to death, according to 
Article 66 of the Criminal Code. 

And this will give notice to thé officials of 
the Government, military and civil, and the 
justices, that they are to arrest this D if he 
comes within their jurisdiction, and give him 
to the court. 





My assistant editor has also since been 
condemned to death. 
The authorities of the Syrian Church 


are pro-Turkish, having been captured 


by the Government. They wear the Sul- 
tan’s decorations and receive his gifts 
and they are not true to their own peo- 
ple. The Sultan rules by means of such 
people and the huge army of spies that 
he maintains all over the Empire. 

It is the Sultan of Turkey himself 
who is responsible for the Armenian 
massacres. He is a bloody minded ty- 
rant, the very worst Sultan who ever sat 
on the Turkish throne. I have said so 
many times in my newspaper. 

I believe the statement that 300,000 
Christians have been massacred recently 
in Armenia and I believe that the Sultan 
is directly responsible. He is sane, but 
the wickedest man that ever breathed 
and lives in perpetual fear of assassina- 
tion. He never sleeps in the same bed 
twice, and when he shows himself in the 
streets, which is only on feast days and 
holidays, he drives in a steel coach sur- 
rounded by his guard, through streets 
lined with soldiers. s 

We look upon England as having 
much responsibility for the Armenian 
massacres. If she had not held Russia 
back Turkey would long ago have been 
wiped off the map, and the Christians 
now under her Government would be 
safe in the enjoyment of their property 
and the practice of their religion. But 
lately it has been Germany that has come 
to the front as the champion of Turkey. 
When he was in Palestine two years ago 
the Emperor of Germany met Zoab 
Pasha and publicly rebuked him for hav- 
ving surrendered Crete to the Powers. 

England at the present time is making 
a fight to establish a port at Jounieh, in 
Lebanon, under the protection of the 
Powers which administer the Lebanon 
district. The Turks oppose this, but it 


will probably be done in spite of them. 
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They claim that it will make the Leba- 
non people independent of Beirut, 
which is true. The English have a line 
of steamers running to Jounieh now. 
Lebanon people and, in fact, Syrians 
generally, have forgiven England much 
of her past misdeeds on account of -her 
present attitude. 

That the agitation the Young Syrian 
Party has made is not without effect in 
teaching the people independence and 
giving them aspirations for freedom is 
shown by many signs, but especially by 
two strikes of workmen which happened 
recently in Beirut. Such things as 
strikes were unheard of before—poor 
men were driven like animals. 

The little Syrian city which we have 
established within the big city of New 
York has its distinctive life and its dis- 
tinctive institutions. It has six news- 
papers printed in Arabic, one of them a 
daily; it has six churches conducted by 
Svrian priests, and many stores, whose 
signs, wares and owners are all Syrian. 

There are two Syrian drug stores and 
many dry goods, notions, jewelry, an- 
tiques and French novelties, and manu- 
facturers of brooches, kimonas, wrap- 
pers, suspenders, tobacco, cigarettes, silk 
embroidery, silk shawls, Oriental goods, 
rugs, arms, etc. A Syrian restaurant re- 
centaly established in Cortlandt Street is 
the best in the city. Our people are act- 
ive and are doing well in business here, 
as any one may know by looking at the 
number of advertisements in the news- 
papers. 

When we first came we expected to re- 
turn to Syria, but this country is very 
attractive and we have stayed until we 
have put out roots. Two-thirds of our 
men now are American citizens, and the 
others are fast progressing along the 
same lines. Still we feel friendship for 
the old country and a desire to secure 
her welfare and especially her freedom. 

When we say that 300,000 Christian 
people have recently been butchered by 
the Turks in Armenia it does not convey 
any clear idea to the American mind be- 
cause people here are so used to peace 
and order and their imaginations simply 
refuse to think out the details. ; 

Let us, then, take a village of 300 Ar- 
menians that has offended the Pasha of 
the district but has forgotten the inci- 
dent. In the morning all the people get 























up and go about their work; the whole 
place hums with life and merriment. 
Suddenly there is an alarm: “ The sol- 
diers are coming!” Then the people 
remember that the Pasha is offended and 
the wildest confusion results. Then 
women and children run_ shrieking 
through the streets, calling to each, col- 
lecting their families, and then trying to 
run to some place of concealment. 

But the laughing soldiers are upon 
them, making sport of their fear and 
their sufferings. The guns soon quiet 
the fighting men and the youths, and 
then the boys and old women are slaugh- 
tered at leisure and with true relish. The 
pretty women are left till the last. 

Soon after the site of that village is 
covered with ashes and corpses. 
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If Americans repeat that picture a 
thousand times they may have some con- 
ception of what the Armenian massacres 
really are. 

They express the Turk at his very 
worst as we find him in the person of the 
Sultan. 

Such things are not done in Syria, be- 
cause Syria is on the seacoast and the 
war ships of the Christian Powers are 
very convenient. In 1860 the Druses be- 
gan massacring Christians in Syria, but 
the Christian Powers interfered and 
since then the Christians there have been 
under the protection of those Powers. 

But Armenia is remote and the Turk- 
ish Government can lie about the causes 
and results of trouble there. 

New Vork Ciry 


° 
A Defense of the 


Political Boss 


By Himself m 


[The political leader who consented to answer some questions in this article as frankly as complete 
anonymity would permit is one of a small group of men who for years have controlled, with no in- 
terruption of their sway, the political fortunes of one of the largest cities in the Union outside of 


New York. He is both a survival and a type. 


age of modern man. 


The others of his coterie hold the same opinions; 


It is as if the mastodon were to lift his voice in the 


they have each a political 


strength almost equal to his; but not one of them, even under absolute guarantee of anonymity, would 


consent to speak with a fraction of his frankness. 
calculating openness, or, as his enemies insistently proclaim it, unashamed 
His remark, when he was asked towrite what he thought and felt as to 


man’s distinguishing trait. 


his occupation, was: “* Nothing I'd like better—except to have my voters know I am the author. 
The detail that he has a very hearty respect for himself serves as an 


that would ruin the business.” 


Candor—whether it be native ingenuousness, 
effrontery—is this one 


But 


interesting side light upon his “ defense.’”-—Ep1Tor.] 


AM a political boss through my own 
| talent and industry and by the grace 
of the people. Make no mistake 
about the last part of that sentence—by 
the grace of the people. I am what I[ 
am by the sufferance of the voters; and 
the voters generally know what they are 
doing. Do I make my meaning clear? 
If not I will put it in another form, by 
the assertion that there is not a political 
boss in any large city or in any State in 
the Union who could not be swept out of 
power to-morrow, if the great majority 
of the people so willed. 

Your reformer will answer by saying 
that the trickery of election officers and 
the manipulation of the ballot box pre- 
vent the expression of the will of the 
people. I deny it emphatically. Election 
frauds are committed in nearly all large 





centers of population ; but—in the North 
—they have never been great enough, and 
never can be great enough, to defeat the 
will of a large majority of the people. 

I suppose I became a political boss be- 
cause I was probably born with the gift 
of leadership. Some men are gifted with 
the faculty of being able to direct others. 
And that does not necessarily imply 
education or refinement. Some of the 
best captains we had in the Civil War 
couldn’t tell.a rule of grammar from a 
hole in the ground. But they had nerve 
and persistence; those are qualities that 
win battles. 

Now, when a political reformer starts 
out to abuse a political boss, he prefaces 
his remarks by saying that, under our 
form of government, leaders are neces- 
sary, but that bosses are an insult and 
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should be driven from power. They 
will tell you that leader is a patriot who 
cares only for his party and his coun- 
try, while a boss is a man who cares 
for nothing but himself and his pocket- 
book. 

It sounds very well, especially when 
it is addressed to Sunday school chil- 
dren or the graduating classes of our 
colleges; but it will not bear analysis. 
It is buncombe, pure and simple. It is 
a distinction without a difference. Show 
me a man who has accomplished any- 
thing for himself or his country and I 
will show you a political boss. Napoleon 
was a great man. Why? Because he 
was a genius? Yes; but there was an- 
other reason. He wasaboss—atyrannical, 
overbearing boss. Imagine him pausing 
to discuss the ethics of a situation, and 
you no longer imagine the real man. 
Washington was a boss. A man of 
purity of purpose, one of nature’s noble- 
men—but still a boss. He was unselfish. 
True; but the success of his country 
meant the success of the man. Grant 
was a boss; a hard-headed, domineering, 
unyielding boss. Tom Reed, the greatest 
Speaker of this generation, whose fame 
as a parliamentarian will be known when 
other legislators are forgotten, was a 
boss. The opposition applied the most 
brutal epithets to him; but, when all is 
said and done, he stands forth as a boss 
—a legislative boss—who accomplished 
things. And our President of to-day, 
the urgent Roosevelt, is the greatest boss 
we ever had in the White House. The 
people like him all the better for, it. 

Enough of the cant that there is a 
difference between a leader and a boss. I 
fail to see it, unless a leader is a man 
who fails and a boss is a man who wins. 
The reformer, says the man who controls 
the political organization in my city, is 
a boss. Were the reformer in his posi- 
tion he would be a leader. Would le? 
I leave the answer to the intelligent 
reader. If you feel like criticising the 
man who is popularly known as a political 
boss, put yourself in his place and im- 
agine what you would do under the same 
circumstances. 

For the sake of argument, I am will- 
ing to admit that there are good bosses 
and bad bosses. Boss Tweed, of New 
York, I naturally put in the class of men 
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whose lives admit of no defense. Boss 
Shepherd, of Washington, I count as a 
man who served his day and’ generation 
well. He had his faults and was round- 
ly abused. Unless I am mistaken, the 
force of public opinion—that will-o-the- 
wisp we all fear—drove him from Wash- 
ington. Now some of the people there, 
who feel grateful for the many big things 
he did for the Capital City, are seriously 
talking of erecting a monument to per- 
petuate his memory. The man you so 
flippantly denounce to-day may be a 
hero to the coming generation. 

Why am I a boss? Well, to be seri- 
ous, I think it is my vocation. Some 
men have gifts which set them apart for 
the ministry ; others are destined to shine 
at the bar; still others are designed to be 
great merchants and bankers and pro- 
moters, nature having provided them 
with a very elastic conscience. My 
father and grandfather before me were 
successful politicians. 

I hope I will be pardoned if I quote 
here a eulogium passed by an eminent 
jurist and statesman upon a man who has 
long borne the reproach of being a politi- 
cal boss. I would not be vain enough to 
take it to myself; I merely use it to in- 
dicate the inherent strength which must 
be possessed by the successful leader. 
The jurist says: 

“The capacity shown by this man for 
the organization and direction of men 
in masses in the important field of state- 
craft, with a view to the accomplishment 
of those ends for which human society 
is instituted, has rarely, if ever, been 
equaled in American politics, and ap- 
proaches genius. The cavil which has 
followed him, the temporary effusion of 
unhappy inefficiency, is, in its final analy- 
sis, but further evidence of his real great- 
ness. It has ever been that.” 

How far are my ambitions legitimate ? 
Just as far as they would be in any other 


line of human endeavor. But the dis- 
senter cries: 

“You acquire power, dangerous 
power.” 


True, and so would you if you had 
the talent and the opportunity. So do 
men in every other walk of life. Who has 
greater power than the clergyman; 
than the judge on the bench; than the 
trust magnate; than the modern busi- 
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ness man? The real question is, Do you 
abuse your power? And that applies 
to other men besides the political boss. 
The man in any position who abuses his 
power will inevitably lose that power. 

But the reformer cries: 

“You make money.” 

Certainly! And why not, as long as 
the methods used for making money are 
legal and legitimate? It resolves itself 
into a simple question of morals. The 
morals of the average politician are just 
about as good—and no better—than the 
morals of the average man who is not 
in politics. It would be an interesting 
test some day, if it were possible, to line 
up one hundred men who are in politics 
and one hundred men who are not, and 
to submit their lives to a searching in- 
vestigation. How do you think it would 
result? Against the politician, you will 
say. Well, I believe it would be just the 
reverse. When it comes to common 
honesty, the average business man in our 
day and generation has to hide his head. 
And yet he is vociferous in declaiming 
against the politician. 

If you say that the political boss has 
exceptional opportunities for making 
money, I will agree with you. He has 
exceptional opportunities; his industry, 
his talent and his power to control other 
men whom he has favored give him those 
opportunities. If a new corporation is 
being formed, and he helps to obtain the 
privileges to which it is entitled under 
the law, the projectors of the corporation 
naturally feel grateful. He is let in on 
the ground floor. Then, again, the banks 
sometimes favor him; and that is a per- 
fectly logical proceeding. For instance, 
I keep an account at a certain bank. One 
day the president comes to me and says: 
“See here, you have influence with the 
men who control the money of the city, in 
fact .you put them where they are. 
Couldn’t you request them to make our 
bank the depository of the city money 
to the extent of $100,000? ” 

“That seems like a reasonable re- 
quest. I’ll see what I can do for you.” 

In a few days $109,000 of the people’s 
money is put on deposit with that bank. 
In a few weeks I go to the president and 
say: 
“T would like to borrow $10,000 on 
my personal note,” 


He smiles, and says: “ Your credit is 
good here,” and I get my $10,000. 

Now your extremist will jump to the 
conclusion that there is something wrong 
with the transaction, and that I am in 
reality getting $10,000 of the people’s 
money. I deny it. It is a perfectly 
straight business proceeding. I get the 
money; but I pay back every penny of 
it, with interest. So I have been bene- 
fited, the bank has been benefited, and 
no one has been injured in the slightest 
degree. But I can get more favors at 
that bank than you can. Of course; be- 
cause I have served them, in a legitimate 
manner. As for the bankers, they want 
the pound of flesh every time, and they 
do some pretty tricky things. Of all the 
sharp rascals I have ever met, commend 
me to the men who control and operate 
the banks. 

The typical politician in this country is 
not the man who is presented to us by 
the caricaturists. He does not use bad 
grammar, wear loud clothes, drink cheap 
whisky and smoke vile cigars. He is 
more likely to be a man with a tolerably 
good education and to be a total ab- 
stainer, who dresses quietly and in good 
taste and whose only relaxation is the 
theater and an occasional cigar. 

I am speaking with the deepest 
reverence and sincerity when I point to 
the late William McKinley as a type of 
the best American politician. He was 
in politics all of his life and he was a con- 
sistent, and persistent, party man. He 
served his party well, and his party made 
him a Congressman, a Governor, and the 
President of the United States. Dare 
any person attack the personal integrity 
or the honor of this man? Yet there are 
hundreds and, I dare say, thousands 
of men in active politics to-day who 
maintain the same high standard of 
honor and honesty as our lamented 
President. ‘The reference will open the 
eyes of many persons who probably never 
thought of a politician in this Tight. 

I think most of my strength as a leader 
has come from my sincerity and truthful- 
ness. I have heard men say: “ His 
word is as good as his bond.” It is no 
exaggeration. it has been my stock in 
trade; I guarded it carefully. I have 
applied it successfully to every one of the 
many details of political management. 


? 
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A man wants a railroad pass, and I 
promise to get it for him. Dol? Well, 
rather. Sooner than disappoint that man 
I would go down in my own pocket and 
buy him a railroad ticket. Do I promise 
to get a man a position, I work night 
and day until I succeed. Do I promise 
to nominate a man for some office, | 
know no rest until he has been nominated. 
How many of my critics would work as 
hard to serve their fellow men? None 
that I know of. How many of them 
would walk across the street to serve 
their neighbors? Not ten per cent. They 
prefer to sit in their easy chairs and 
roast men like myself ; and then they have 
the sublime effrontery to wonder why 
we are successful. They would like to 
ascribe it to some mysterious cause—to 
the devil, if you like ; but never to human 
intelligence and human exertion. 

Part of my success probably comes 
from my generosity. I am good hearted 
and love to see other persons happy. 
During the strike and coal famine this 
winter I gave away 700 tons of coal to 
the poor families of my district. My 


opponents sent them tracts, and circulars 


telling what a bad man I was. They 
burned both the coal and the circulars, 
but when I have a hard fight on I know 
that these people will not forget me. A 
politician, generally speaking, has the 
instincts of a gambler. When he is flush, 
when he has lots of money, he gives it 
to those about him with a lavish hand. I 
remember one Christmas when I gave 
away five thousand dollars, in one and 
two hundred dollar sums, out of the sheer 
goodness of my heart. Would my critics, 
the reformers, do this? Oh! no; that 
would be too unbusiness like. Besides 
it ‘might have a tendency to pauperize the 
poor. The proper way to give away 
money is through the regularly organized 
charitable associations. I detest these 
statistical concerns. When I have a sur- 
plus of cash, and feel in the mood for 
giving, it goes to those I can reach first. 
1 know the people and the people know 
me, and they trust me and support me. 
One of the very great causes of my 
success is the insincerity of my reform 
opponents. This may ‘be a_ negative 
cause, but it is a cause. I do not mean 
to say that all of the men who fight me 
are hypocrites—not at all. Many are 
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inspired by the highest motives. They 
are absolutely honest ; but they make the 
mistake of striving for the ideal in a 
world that is very real. Then, again, 
many of my opponents are simply dis- 
honest. Perhaps that is too harsh a word. 
It might be more appropriate if I simply 
called them humbugs. I have in mind 
three men, in my own town, who repre- 
sent three classes of reformers. One is 
a man who, absolutely sincere in thought 
and deed, works solely for principle and 
is never swayed by expediency. He dis- 
dains the applause of the public and 
could not be paid to accept office for him- 
self or his followers. The second is a 
professional reformer, who works for 
pay, and does not attempt to disguise it. 
The third is a political Barnum, who is 
at the head of a movement for self-ad- 
vertisement and self-advancement. These 
are the forces arrayed against me. The 
first class—the sincere people—are in a 
lamentable minority. The other two the 
voters know and appreciate at their true 
worth. 

The quickest way to get political re- 
forms is through the politicians. You 
scoff at the idea; but it is true. Very 
often it is the reformers who really de- 
feat reform. As has been well said, re- 
form is a catching cry that cozens alike 
babes, sucklings and grown men. But 
if a politician mildly suggests reforms, he 
is immediately assailed by the profession- 
al reformers. It is an interference with 
their business. To have reform come 
from any other source would rob them 
of their glories, such as they amount to. 
Much of the abuse of politicians thus 
comes from men who are suffering from 
disappointed ambitions. Having failed 
themselves, they damn those who have 
succeeded. 

The average reign of a political boss 
in a large city is eight years. Some are 
put out of business in less time. Others, 
of exceptional shrewdness, last longer. 
I am bound to admit that absolute power 
for a long time is apt to harden or upset 
the best balanced of men. His fall from 
power comes from within or without the 
organization. In most cases it comes 
from within. In the course of eight years 
a man can make many friends; but, if he 
is human, he can cultivate a few first- 
class enemies. Grievances pile up; and 
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when there are enough of them some 
ambitious fellow comes to the front and 
the cry again goes up “ The king is dead. 
Long live the king.” Sometimes there 
is a genuine uprising of the people, and 
the boss can no more stem the tide than 
Mrs. Partington could sweep back the 
Atlantic with her little broom. The wise 
boss is the one who carefully watches 
public opinion. But he must have wit. 
enough to understand the people. He 
must not be frightened by false alarms. 
He must not take the agonized cries of 
disgruntled professional reformers for 
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the voice of the people. I saw something 
the other day on public opinion that im- 
pressed me very much. | don’t remember 
whether I read it in a book of proverbs 
or saw it in a street car advertisement ; 
at any rate, it said something like this 
about public opinion: “ The weak man 
trembles before it; the foolish man ig- 
nores it; the wise man studies it—and 
the shrewd man directs it.” 

I have studied and directed public 
opinion conscientiously, tactfully and 
firmly. My boss-ship has already 
lasted over nine years. 


Hill-tops 


By Nannie B. Tice 


A Frienp of mine 
Has gone up to the everlasting hills, 
And I, here in the valley, wish to-day 
That I might know on what far distant height 
His feet are set. 


Perhaps on Ararat, 
After tempestuous nights and storm-swept 
days, 
’Mid scenes and sounds of terror and dismay, 
His ark at last finds rest. No more the floods 
Threaten destruction. Lo! the heavenly sign 
Of promise arches the blue sky above, 
And the white-wingéd dove has brought him 
peace. 


Or, where thorn-crownéd Love on Calvary 

Lays down His life for others, doth he cry: 

Father, forgive! They know not what they 
do”? 

Do angels minister to him? And doth 

He hear the tender, awful—‘‘ Inasmuch 

As thou hast done it to the least of these 

My brethren, thou has done it unto Me”? 


Or, from Nebo’s crest, 

The Country of his dreams, when wearied out, 

He slept beneath the silent stars,—the Land 

Toward which he struggled on, undaunted 
through 

The savage wilderness, he sees, at last, 

Tall pluméd palms wave welcome from afar ; 

Clear streams like silver arrows cleave the 
fresh 

Luxuriant, tender emerald-tinted turf; 

And peace ineffable, delight and joy 

sreathe from the tranquil turquoise sky. But 
hark! 


A dread Voice speaks :—“ Thou may’st behold 
this land 

Before thee, but thou shalt not enter in.” 

Not enter in! Is this the end of all 

That high endeavor? Were the Cloud and 
Fire 

That led him given only to betray? 

Ah no! Again the Voice: “ Friend, come up 
higher. 

Look upon this: then come thou and possess 

A land transcending all thy fairest dreams, 

As this transcends the barren wilderness.” 


Or has he scaled some peak in Darien 

Where strange new blossoms perfume all the 
air, 

Where brilliant unknown birds sing joyously ; 

Where far below, with softly throbbing waves, 

Beats an undreamed-of, unsuspected sea: 

Translucent liquid sapphire ail the day, 

Full of large, lambent, luminous stars all 
night ; 

Unsailed, as yet, by any earthly bark, 

Unseen, till now, by any mortal eye, 

Which, but for him, had still remained un- 
guessed, 

But which, through him, shall float rich ar- 
gosies ;— 

A sea of glorious mystery and hopé, 

Whose waters rippling to the western sky 

Are lost to sight, ascending into heaven. 


Mere idle fancies these! I cannot tell 
To what far heights the Spirit guides his feet: 


But—“ The strength of the Hills is His 
also.” — 

And this one thing I know; that friend of 
mine 


Is, somewhere, in the everlasting hills. 


Hacerstown, Mp, 














OR almost a generation the decay of 
the New England farm has been 
the theme of dirges played in many 

variations and keys. The progressive 
extinction of the old yeoman spirit, the 
homestead fallen or falling to ruin, the 
meadow lapsing back to brash and bog, 
the long procession of the younger sons 
of the farm to the cities and to the West, 
and the waning population of the country 
township have been familiar and pathetic 
facts. Even within a few weeks there 
has flown far over the land the statement 
of the Rev. Mr. Hutchins, agent of the 
Connecticut Bible Society, who—with 
vision somewhat too narrow and mood 
too pessimistic—has told us of regions in 
the State where the purity of the family 
relation, as he declares, is systematically 
violated, church-going a tradition, the 
vicious “ hard cider” habit rife and, in 
considerable communities, the nerve of 
moral life severed. Indeed, not merely 
the cursory reader, but the trained 
thinker, still views the average New 
England farm as an expanding desolation 
and presenting a sad economic problem 
to be solved only by the ages. Nor can 
now be recalled any attempt to note and 
set in due order certain gleams that al- 
ready have begun to break into the en- 
circling gloom. } 

The continued depopulation of the 
farm towns of Southern New England, 
aud notably of Connecticut, has been al- 
most universally accepted as a fact con- 
firmed by the last census returns. But 
those returns, when deeply searched, fur- 
nish a very different tale. Applied to 
Connecticut, they become well nigh 
graphic as showing that the current of 
population-has been reverted toward the 
farm towns. There are 168 townships 
in the State. Of these 90 are in all essen- 
tial features farm towns, and in choosing 
them for the test care has been taken to 
exclude several suburban towns where 
overflow from cities has presumptively 
increased population. The 90 towns had 
in 1880 a population of 121,124, which 
fell in 1890 to 115,054—a loss of 6,070, 
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or almost exactly 5 per cent.—but in 1900 
rose to 117,744, or a gain of 2,690, and 
more than 2.3 per cent. Of the 90 towns 
72 returned a loss and only 18 a gain 
during the decade from 1880 to 1890, 
while in the last census decade there were 
gains in 48 towns and losses in 42 towns 
—the net gains being thus not merely 
numerical, but geographical. It is true 
that, as a rule, the smaller rural towns 
of the State continue to show losses, but 
a considerable number of them have 
gained, and the broader fact only con- 
firms the natural inference that the re- 
versed tide of population is merely be- 
lated in reaching the farm townships that 
are thinnest settled and most remote. 

While personal knowledge of the farm 
townships of Massachusetts is much less 
complete, the census returns of the last 
two decades are, in a general way, cog- 
nate with those of Connecticut. Taking 
the three farm upland counties in the 
western part of that State—Berkshire, 
Hampshire and Franklin—and excluding 
six large townships and three cities, the 
census gives in 1880 a population of 89,- 
530, which fell to 85,962 in 1890 (a loss 
of about 4 per cent.), but in 1900 rose to 
86,239, showing a slight gain. Of the 
72 towns included in the foregoing com- 
pilation, 52 returned losses from 1880 to 
1890, and 42 losses in the last census— 
not so striking a return as in Connecti- 
cut, but indicating the same trend, and, 
while undoubtedly subject to some local 
qualifications, not less suggestive because 
Western Massachusetts is so largely a 
racial and physical counterpart of the 
farm regions of the sister State. 

With a note of regret for the expiring 
native stock of New England farmers, it 
must be conceded that the new elements 
passing to the farm are foreign. Yet 
better the creative vigor of a new exotic 
race than an old race in décay ; and what 
the foreigner can do under favorable 
conditions on the Yankee farm let one 
or two examples attest. In one of the 
rural towns of Connecticut, the popula- 
tion of which has steadily decreased for 
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five decades, a hard-working and intelli- 
gent Swede eight years ago began to 
work a farm of 166 acres on the “ half 
and half” plan—that is, paying to the 
owner—a non-resident—half the gross 
receipts, but the owner “ stocking” the 
farm. Gross sales from the farm since 
have been as follows: 


1896... .ccceeee $1,494 1900... cece eee $2,720 
1BOF a sis o diaidisies 1,449 1001. .......0- 3,260 
189B....ccceeee 1,338 1908... vccscee 3,416 
1800... wscecee 1,562 BOOB... 0s osenc ces 3,768 


the fiscal year in each case closing with 
March tst. The Swede took the farm in 
good condition. He had property in 
1899, exclusive of household goods, 
valued at $250. He now owns property, 
exclusive of household goods, worth 
$3,200, and $1,000 in cash. The farm 
(2% miles from the nearest railroad 
station) is, in fact, a so-called “ tobacco 
farm,” but last year’s gross receipts from 
milk were almost double those from 
tobacco, which the owner is thinking of 
giving up on account of high cost of 
fertilization and precariousness of crop. 
The Swede has worked the farm by 
modern scientific methods and has usual- 
ly employed two farm hands, one or both 
of whom have sometimes been dropped 
in the dull season. From his farm the 
owner has taken an average net return 
of not less than 8 per cent. a year on its 
value with stock and working equipment 
included. In the same region another 
Swede a few years ago bought in for a 
song—and small mortgage—a farm of 
the “ abandoned ” type, which in earlier 
days had been locally famous for pro- 
ductiveness and prosperity. The owner 
—albeit working sometimes continental 
fashion with his wife in the field—has 
completely reclaimed the farm, has paid 
the mortgage and has money in hand. 

Some ten years ago the writer prepared 
for the New York Evening Post two 
tables, one table showing gains or losses 
in market prices of farm products during 
the third of a century preceding, the other 
table gains or losses in market prices of 
articles of consumption which the farmer 
had to buy. Each table covered twenty 
staple articles, and the prices were com- 
piled from books of the country mer- 
chants kept in a large Connecticut farm 
town. The tables showed for 33 years 
an average increase in farm products of 


29 per cent., while out of 20 entries of 
farm consumption only four—one of 
them farm labor—carried the plus sign. 
Since the tables were published almost 
all prices in both schedules have ad- 
vanced, but the ratio, not greatly 
changed, proves still that the farm prob- 
lem in New England is not so much one 
of lost opportunity as of old-fashioned 
industry, thrift and _ self-denial—the 
substitution of the old economy and hard 
work for a rule under which the ances- 
tral farm luxuries have cometo be classed 
as the necessities of to-day. The incom- 
ing foreigner who takes up the farm is 
simply going back to its ancestral con- 


ditions. 


If one may express here a conviction 
founded on much inquiry and deepened 
by observation, the order of racial suc- 
cess on the farm is Swede, Italian, Ger- 
man and Irishman. The Swede toilsome, 
intelligent, religious, with his church as 
a highly social as well as sacerdotal insti- 
tution—and making every dollar pay; 
the Italian just as industrious and thrifty, 
but more often a “ truck” and suburban ~ 
farmer than a solvent of the problem on 
the large tracts of the uplands; the Ger- 
man, industrious enough and fairly sys- 
tematic, but apt to be a little too free a 
liver and slow both in manual labor and 
enlightened farm methods ; and the Irish- 
man of the first generation from Tip- 
perary and Galway, often reclaiming the 
run-down farm as successfully as the 
Swede, but unable to “hold the boys,” 
who, like the native sons of the farm, 
yield overmuch to the attractions of the 
city and factory town. A new element, 
the Russian Hebrew, which has begun to 
enter the farm lands, has as yet had 
neither time nor numbers to demonstrate 
racial success or failure. 

Among the cheering sidelights on the 
New England farm must not be over- 
looked the work and influence of the 
Grange. Some of the facts supplied by 
a high officer of the “order” in Con- 
necticut are encouraging and instructive. 
In that State there are 116 active sub- 
ordinate granges with a total member- 
ship of about 11,000. Each grange aver- 
ages two meetings a month, making a 
total for all granges of 2,784 a year 
At these meetings, after the routine busi- 
ness is done, the “Lecturer” takes 
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charge of a program that includes music, 
readings, declamations and discussions, 
with such occasional features as a 
“ Poets’ Night,” “ Statesmen’s Night,” 
“Chemists’ Night,” or “ Inventors’ 
Night,” the members furnishing all the 
material. ‘“ Pomona,’ “Flora” and 
“Ceres,” three grange officers, who are 
women, also have their special evenings, 
with fruit, flowers and grain as their 
topics. Besides the sub-granges there 
are in the State 10 district granges, hold- 
ing about 70 meetings a year, with 
morning and afternoon sessions, and dis- 
cussions and exercises of a higher order. 
The State grange has its annual mee:ing 
lasting several days. Women are eligible 
to all grange offices and several granges 
in the State have now women as “ mas- 
ters.” Nota few granges now own their 
halls, and a grange insurance company 
carries $2,000,000 risks on property of 
members on a _ valuation $1,000,000 
greater, is absolutely solvent and asserts 
that its rates are 33 per cent. lower than 
those of the regular companies. The 
grange, as an organization in the State, is 
about twenty years old, and during the 
latter half of that period its membership 
has almost doubled and the number of 
sub-granges risen from about go to 116. 
As the native farmer passes, that the 
substituted farm races will perpetuate 
such an organization hardly admits of 
doubt. 

Two old branches of the New Eng- 
land farm problem are worth their brief 
attention in new lights. One is farm 
labor, which during the last half century 
has increased in cost more than 100 per 
cent., due largely to the excess of de- 
mand over supply. But the last reports 
of the Connecticut State employment 
agencies show that out of 6,741 men ap- 
plying for places, 1,474, or about .22 per 
cent., sought farm labor; and of these 
886, or 60 per cent., secured employment. 
The rapid increase of the “ fancy ” farm- 
‘rs of New England has been a subject 
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of some derision with the joke tipped by 
Mr. William M. Evaris’s invitation to 
the visitors on his Vermont farm: 
“Gentlemen, | offer you champagne or 
milk; they cost me just the same.” The 
“fancy ”’ farmer laying a stone wall at a 
higher cost per rod than the price of the 
inclosed field per acre may be a commer- 
cial humorist; but he reclaims the land 
and its siructures for a new farm heri- 
tage, and as a pioneer of the refluent tide 
of wealth flowing to New England’s pic- 
turesque country sites he is at least of 
value as a symptom and symbol. Nor, 
finally, as a new and waxing force re- 
deeming the farm, is the “cross coun- 
try” trolley to be ignored. 

The moral and social questions of the 
New England farm community open a 
long and shadowy vista. The careless 
or jaunty view of law and civic duty— 
not altogether unknown in the cities— 
vote-buying, public schools ill taught, 
diminished church-going, the “hard 
cider ” habit, producing a type of drunk- 
ard quarrelsome and too often homicidal, 
and in limited and remote areas sad 
moral depravity, are still realities not to 
be blinked. But it is easy to overdraw 
them and to instance a few individuals 
to typify a community. Grave as the 
evils are they are evils in transition up- 
ward. Secret ballot laws, centrality of 
the old school districts, improved high- 
ways and special legislation to relieve im- 
poverished townships have already be- 
gun to bear bud, if not fruit. The task 
of regeneration will be a long one, with 
many reactions and readjustments as the 
old blood flows out and the new blood 
flows in; and extensive material uplift 
of the farm wrought out by muscle, 
brainwork and rigid self-denials must 
precede the refinements and virtues of 
the new composite farm race. But in the 
orientation of what has so long been a 
bleak and gloomy landscape there are 
already some streaks of light which, let 
us trust, herald the dawn. 

New Haven, Conn. 






































The Civan's Manifesto 






By Eugene Séménoff 


[M. Séménoff, perhaps the leading Russian journalist of Paris, is the correspondent of the im- 


portant liberal daily of St. Petersburg, the Novosti. 


He is an authority on the Continent on all mat- 


ters pertaining to the reform movements at work in Russia and is a frequent contributor on these 


subjects to the best French periodicals.—Ep1rTor. ] 


HE manifesto of the Czar is the 
most momentous event in Rus- 
sian life since the emancipation 

of the serfs on the 19th of February, 
1861. 

In 1861 Alexander II recognized the 
fact that the despotic system of Nich- 
olas I was no longer possible, and that 
“if reforms were not granted from 
above, they would be effected by the 
people from below.” From this date 
the European era begins to take the 
place of the Orientalism of Nicholas I. 

In 1903 Nicholas II recognizes the 
fact that the system of thorough-going 
reaction, inaugurated by Alexander 
III, and personified in Katkoff, some- 
times called “the Horace Greeley of 
Russia,” and Pobedonostreff, Procur- 
ator of the Holy Synod, can no longer 
continue, is no longer possible in Rus- 
sia, without jeopardizing the existence 
of the country. The entire significance 
of the imperial act is due to this confes- 
sion alone, for whether the manifesto 
be regarded from a practical point of 
view, or in relation to reforms, or even 
as a precise indication of the inaugura- 
tion of a new policy, the document tells 
us absolutely nothing. But such a con- 
fession, in the actual posture of affairs, 
gains enormous importance from its 
moral significance; it not only demon- 
strates the confusion in which Russian 
autocracy is at this moment involved, 
but it casts a new light on recent events 
in Russia, and serves to foreshadow 
those of the future. It is in this con- 
nection that an examination of the 
Czar’s manifesto becomes a matter of 
interest and even of necessity for those 
who would read understandingly the 
new page of the great book of Russian 
life that history has just turned over 
before us. 

_ Everybody is aware that for the past 
six years order has ceased to reign in 
Holy Russia. At the outset came the 





monster strikes in St. Petersburg, 
which revealed for the first time, after 
fifteen years of tranquillity, the exist- 
ence of a new Socialist movement far 
more extensive than that of the year 
70, or of the beginning of the year ’8o. 
Then followed the university disturb- 
ances in all the great cities of Russia, 
soon changing into political manifesta- 
tions, during which we saw students 
and workmen, scholars and men of the 
people, engaging in scuffles with the 
soldiers and police, and hoisting for the 
first time in Russia the red flag, with the 
inscriptions: “Down with autocracy! 
Hurrah for liberty!” Every. one re- 
members the widespread excitement 
created by the bloody collisions in 
Kazan Square, St. Petersburg; at Mos- 
cow, Kharkoff, Kief, etc. For the first 
time, too, Russian writers and publi- 
cists ventured to send forth to the civil- 
ized world a signed protest against the 
atrocities committed by the authorities 
at the time of the repression of the man- 
ifestations at St. Petersburg. All this 
was more symptomatic than even the 
attacks on the ministers, which resulted 
in the deaths of Bogolepoff and Sipia- 
guine. A new spirit sprang up in Rus- 
sia, the greatest political régime had 
lost all ts ancient prestige, and there 
was general discontent. A change of 
policy was universally expected after 
the death of Sipiaguine. But the new 
Minister of the Interior who succeeded 
him, M. de Plehwe, trained in the 
school of Pobedonostreff, Tolstoy and 
Ignatieff—reactionary prime ministers 
of Alexander III—has forgotten none 
of the lessons of his former chiefs, and 
has learned nothing from altered cir- 
cumstances ; he assumed office with the 
firm intention of curbing and stiflng the 
agitation for freedom that was spread- 
ing through every part of Russia. We 
all recollect the interviews granted by 
M. de Plehwe to the French journalists 
1021 
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who came to St. Petersburg on the oc- 
casion of M. Loubet’s visit. The words 
he used were pretty nearly as follows: 
“Weare strong! Never shall we grant 
a constitution!” But hardly was this 
“never” noised abroad when fresh 
events started up, big with fresh warn- 
ings to imprudent rulers. Formidable 
agrarian disturbances broke out simul- 
taneously in several Governments in 
the South. They were crushed sav- 
agely; some peasants were shot sum- 
marily, others arrested or flogged; the 
villages were treated as if they belonged 
to a conquered country, women were 
outraged and several districts were laid 
under contribution. But the lamen- 
table condition of the country had to be 
acknowledged. There had to be an 
official and public recognition of the 
fact that the Government alone was in- 
capable of remedying this state of 
affairs. Indeed, it was M. de Plehve 
himself who, alarmed by what he saw 
during a tour in the provinces and dis- 
mayed at the discontent of the peas- 
antry, made this public avowal after 
his return in an address he delivered on 
the occasion of the centenary of his 
ministry. The Minister of Finance, M. 
de Witte, had previously been author- 
ized by the Czar to assemble commit- 
tees in all the provinces of Russia for 
the purpose of studying the condition 
of rural economy. The convocation of 
these committees and the work done 
by them have been a new revelation. 
At first the representatives of the 
Zemstovs protested against their ex- 
clusion from these committees. Even 
a congress of these representatives, un- 
authorized by the Government, met at 
Moscow to deliberate on the situation 
of the country. An imperial reprimand 
was addressed to several of the mem- 
bers of this congress through the 
agency of the Minister Plehve, but 
some of those who received it—men 
holding the very highest rank among 
the nobles and landholders—declined 
to accept the censure, and protested. 
Thus, for instance, Count P. Hayden 
replied to the imperial reprimand in a 
famous letter, in which this wealthy 
land owner and conservative speaks 
frankly of the country’s situation, the 
need of an assembly representing the 
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great landed interests and of freedom 
of the press. At the same time, in some 
of the provincial committees tendencies 
of an evidently constitutionalist char- 
acter were exhibited, especially at 
Voroniege, etc., and there were such 
incidents as the demand for the convo- 
cation of a States General, arrests of 
eminent members of the committees, 
for example that of the celebrated 
Schoolmaster Bounakoff, of Dr. Mar- 
tynoff, a landholder of the Government 
of Voroniege, etc. This constitution- 
alist movement has even become so 
pronounced that the well-known writer, 
Peter Struve, left St. Petersburg and 
went abroad to edit a central organ of 
the Russian constitutionalists. His 
journal, the Osvobojdenié (Enfranchise- 
ment), has more capital at its back and 
is more widely read in Russia than any 
newspaper opposed to the Government 
has ever been before. 

In the presence of all these manifes- 
tations, and in view of the fact, at the 
same time, that the revolutionary 
movement was expanding more and 
more every day, that monster strikes, 
political manifestations against abso- 
lutism and in favor of liberty, were mul- 
tiplying with a rapidity and a strength 
hitherto unparalleled, the Government 
became disconcerted and caused a 
rumor of its intention to grant a con- 
stitution to be circulated. Thus M. de 
Plehve himself, recanting his early ar- 
rogance, confessed, in a conversation 
with M. Souvorine, the editor of the 
Novoie Vremia, that the only issue of 
the actual situation was the constitu- 
tion. M. de Witte went even still fur- 
ther, and told the celebrated Russian 
savant, Mendeleieff, that the Govern- 
ment would convoke an Assembly of 
Notables next August, and these con- 
versations were reproduced in the 
Osvobojdenié, the Européen, and other 
journals in foreign countries. This, 
then, was the state of affairs and of 
opinions in Russia, and the situation 
could not remain unknown to the Czar 
Nicholas II. A man of will and char- 
acter, confronted by such a condition, 
would have zdopted a resolute policy, 
would have acted decisively. It is not 
politic to. try to avoid the inevitable, to 
attempt to stay the irresistible march of 












































history. But Nicholas II is known to 
be an irresolute man, a man who never 
dares to hold fast to one side or the 
other, as the following anecdote suffi- 
ciently proves: Two of his ministers— 
General Kouropatkine, Minister of 
War, and M. de Witte, Minister of Fi- 
nance—had a dispute as to which of 
them should have the supervision of 
the new railway line in Manchuria. 
The Czar sided with Kouropatkine 
when the matter was laid before him 
by the General, and was about to issue 
an order in his favor. Soon after comes 
M. de Witte and shows that the super- 
vision of the railway belongs to his 
department. The Czar at once took his 
part, and the dispute began over again. 
At length, the Czar, now dragged one 
way, now another, cried out one day: 
‘ Let me hear nothing further about the 
matter, let me alone!” The ministers 
settled the affair between themselves, 
which gave occasion for a wag to say: 
‘You see clearly there is no longer an 
autocracy in Russia! ” 

This indecision, this want of charac- 
ter, is frightfully apparent in the mani- 
festo of the 26th of February. Com- 
pelled by “the historic moment” and 
by the situation in Russia to which we 
have before alluded to do something, 
pulled and hauled about by the par- 
tisans of reform in one direction and by 
the enemies of all progress among his 
courtiers in another, the Czar writes a 
manifesto in which he demonstrates 
the disturbed situation of the country, 
confesses that something must be done, 
but does not indicate any reform, does 
not fix on any definite measure, does 
not open any new path. All the phrases 
in the manifesto are hopelessly vague 
and as flat as the cheerless steppes in 
certain districts of his empire. Like 
every one else, we have read it care- 
fully, and all we have found in it is 
phrases. To speak, in truth, of keep- 
ing intact the “ whole Russian power,” 
of a desire “ to achieve the realization 
of the welfare of the people,” in accord- 
ance with the “acts of our predeces- 
sors ” (what predecessors? Nicholas I, 
or Alexander II, or Alexander III?) ; of 
the sacred duty of perfecting and 
strengthening “ order ” (what order?) ; 
“ according to the exigencies of truth ” 
(what truth?) ; and “ of satisfying the 
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aspirations (which of them?) of the 
people ”—to speak, we repeat, of all this 
has no meaning at all, there is no at- 
tempt to give definite shape to those 
allusions by concrete and explicit plans. 
But not a word of any such plans, noth- 
ing but vague allusions to the “ re- 
quirements of the State that have been 
actually defined ” (what requirements? 
defined by whom ?), to which the Czar 
“has been pleased to devote an atten- 
tion from which nothing shall ever di- 
vert him” (so this attention was not 
in existence before, then?). And this is 
all, unless we care to refer to the “ con- 
tinuation (!) of the application of the 
precepts of toleration inscribed in the 
fundamental laws” (how well this 
cruel irony hits the mark in the case of 
the rationalistic sects, the Jews, etc.!), 
or to the “ measures to be adopted for 
the regulation of communal property, 
so as to permit the peasant to leave the 
commune.” Nothing about preventing 
famines, nothing about ameliorating 
the economic situation of the country, 
nothing in reply to the demand for local’ 
self-government and for the participa- 
tion of the living forces of the nation in 
its adminstration and in the work of 
bettering its condition! Nothing but the 
phrases we have just quoted, nothing 
but “retrospective” intentions, and 
finally we have the crowning mystifica- 
tion in this last phrase, which produced 
a general shrugging of the shoulders, 
even in Russia: “We command our 
ministers and the higher functionaries 
under our ministers to submit to us 
their opinions on the accomplishment 
of our intentions.” 

This is perfect. Soa manifesto has 
been published in which it is acknowl- 
edged and demonstrated that things are 
at a standstill and cannot remain in this 
position, a historical and official cer- 
tificate is granted to all the discon- 
tented parties, testifying that they are 
right—and nothing is done to lessen 
their discontent. 

It is incredible. Consequently, every 
one is astonished and criticises severely 
the manifesto of the 26th of February. 
Even the French press, the most indul- 
gent to the Czar, is full of sarcasm and 
irony in his regard. As for the revo- 
lutionists, they are enchanted. Just 
think of it; the Czar himself, in his 
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manifesto, declares that things cannot 
remain as they are, admits, therefore, 
that the revolutionists are in the right, 
and does nothing to enable the country 
to escape from this situation! And as 
for them, they set to work with re- 
doubled energy. Strikes, political 
manifestations, collisions with the pub- 
lic force are kept going on—and with 
more intensity than ever—at St. Peters- 
burg, Tiflis, Batoum, Warsaw, in the 
Urals, in Siberia, everywhere—and 
every one says: “ This is the beginning 
of the end!” 

The following is, for example, the 
concluding portion of an article in a 
moderate and wunprejudiced journal 
which reviews the manifesto with per- 
fect fairness (the Européen, No. 68): 
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Freedom in the Philippines 


By a Filipino 





“The death of autocracy is inevitable. They 
(the Russian Government) wish to gain time, 
and all they gain is that the increased hatred, 
contempt and shame which must follow them 
into history will be only the greater. They had 
opportunities, and they have one still, to be- 
come reconciled with the part of humanity 
that thinks, with the moderate and liberal ele- 
ments of Russian society; all they have to do 
is to listen to the voice which has made itself 
felt in the provincial committees. But, insen- 
sate that they are, they are letting the chance 
slip by finally and forever. For we are already 
hearing the complaint of the liberals: 
‘They would not list to our suppliant voices— 
So our arms shall never be linked with theirs.’ 
Czarism is losing its last friends.” 


I have nothing to add to these stern 
and prophetic words. 
Paris, FRANCE. 






[The following letter, just written by a Filipino about the present course of affairs in those islands. 
making comparison between the old régime and the present, is worth the trouble of reading by those 


Americans who talk about the ‘‘ downtrodden Filipino.” 
revolutionist, not only against Spain but also against the United States. 


The writer was formerly an out-and-out 
He is one of those com- 


paratively very few Filipinos of pure or almost pure blood, who, while having little property, have yet 
managed in one way or another to get considerable education and who constitute the only existing nu- 


cleus of a 


HAT used I to be able to do, to 
W say and to think? I could do 
many things: but all centered in 
the ability to.attend mass where I 
wished, and, on the other hand, if I left 
off going, and the scrupulous female 
who was my housekeeper knew it, I was 
on nettles, for the good lady confessed 
all she knew to the “padre,” and he 
would denounce me to the authorities as 
an enemy of religion and of the State. 
Down I went in the police book of sus- 
pects, and at the first careless step away 
I should be bundled to Fernando Po 
| Spanish deportees’ colony in Africa]. 
What could I say? That the friars 
were saints and the advance sentinels of 
Spanish sovereignty. I must speak well 
of the Civil Guard, of all officials, tho 
they were ladrones. If any did me in- 
jury I must keep quiet; should any 
phrase imprudently escape me that might 
offend, even in the most general way, 
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any of those sacred institutions which 
mocked the Filipinos, and a secret agent 
heard it, I might as well prepare my bag- 
gage for the Marianas, Ponapé, Jolo, 
Puerto Princesa, Iligan; they used to 
furnish us facilities for traveling gratis 
and for seeing the world. 

What could I think? I could and I 
couldn’t think what I pleased. For they 
made me confess my faults to the con- 
fessor, and it was sin to think that the 
Government robbed; that the friars 
usurped all the maidens of the village: 
that the “ Civil Guard” protected la- 
drones and persecuted honest citizens. 
Such thoughts confessed would put me 
in the green book of the police, and 
threaten me with a journey at the ex- 
pense of the benevolent Government then 
ruling my fatherland. “ Fatherland,” 
did I say? But I wasn’t allowed to use 
that word. 


Everything belonged to everybody in 
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the world but its owner. I once had a 
horse I had raised myself and was very 
fond of, besides needing it for my own 
use. The administrator of the friar 
estate in our “ pueblo” took a fancy to 
it; he called me and “ suggested” it as 
a good gift. I hurried to Manila with 
the horse and sold it for 400 pesos. 
When I returned I was jailed for going 
to Manila without a passport. The ad- 
ministrator saw he couldn’t get the horse 
anyway, but was willing to take the 400 
pesos; through hisintervention I got out 
of jail. Naturally I didn’t feel good to- 
ward this gentleman; my friar-confessor 
rebuked me for thinking evil of a su- 
perior. I don’t know what the friar 
could have done; but the fact is that, 
without any questioning of me about the 
matter, I found myself one morning on 
board a steamer bound for Paragua. 

What can I do now? Of course, I’m 
not permitted, for instance, to steal. On 
the other hand, neither can I be robbed 
in the name of the Government. For if 
I am I have recourse to the press, to the 
courts, to the Government itself. To see 
the Governor I don’t have to get the 
recommendation of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate; I only tell the Secretary my wish 
to see the Governor to ask justice of him 
for a wrong; I am announced and, lo, 
you see me, a humble Filipino, speaking 
téte-d-téte with the supreme authority of 
the Philippines. And if I furnish proofs 
to substantiate my claims, they are in- 
vestigated, and I am recalled in eight or 
ten days, and the Governor says: “I 
have investigated what you told me (and 
he doesn’t ‘thou’ me, either) and find 
it true. I shall take steps for the crimi- 
nal’s punishment. I wish all Filipinos 
would follow your example when 
wronged—protest before the proper au- 
thorities and claim justice.” 

If now it occurs to me to think that 
certain agents of the authority are not 
doing as they should, and I should say 
so in confession, what of it? Truth is, I 
don’t confess now, just as, since they 
ceased to execute for not going to con- 
fession, niany Filipinos no longer trouble 
themselves about the Pope, nor the 
priest, nor any one who would meddle 
with our consciences. Suppose a friar 
went and complained to our present au- 
thorities about something detrimental to 
them that was confessed to him? He’d 
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be told: “ What of it? Leave folks in 
peace to think as they please. Go, say 
your masses and sup with your sweet- 
heart; | have enough to do looking after 
those who do evil.” 

As for my right of speech: To-day I 
can write for the press and can attend 
public meetings, where I can say, for ex- 
ample, that the taxes are too high, that | 
oppose Chinese immigration, that | de- 
test the military régime, that I don’t like 
the present discrimination between the 
salaries of Americans and Filipinos in 
the civil service, that it is wrong that 
American teamsters get more pay than 
Filipino municipal physicians, or that I 
think more Filipinos should be put in the 
prominent Government positions in place 
of Americans, who cost the treasury too 
much. There is no Filipino, except of the 
sort who hope to gain by flattering the 
Americans, who can’t speak his mind, 
and he runs no risk of being deported as 
an enemy of American institutions. 

I see Maese Ravago [editor of the 
friar organ, Libertas, sentenced to prison 
for libeling General J. F. Bell] and a few 
other Spanish newspaper insinuators 
sardonically smiling as they whisper 
low: “ Wait; they will exterminate you 
as they did the American Indians. Look 
at the effect of the war in Samar; re- 
member the water cure.” It is true. For 
those of short memories these hecatombs 
seem horrible; race extermination in 
America raises one’s hair in dread; the 
recollection of the “ reconcentrations ” 
shocks the nerves. But we who remem- 
ber well cannot forget that, in place of 
“reconcentration,” we had whole pueb- 
los passed under the knife, a thousand 
innocent deportees whose whereabouts 
could never be learned, a thousand muti- 
lated by cruelties, a thousand shot with- 
out knowing why, property confiscated 
and never returned, Government levies 
whose collection seems impossible, con- 
science wronged, and a virtual slavery 
worse than the traffic in African blacks, 
because the latter receive no promise of 
protection for their welfare. These edit- 
ors, who now turn defenders for us when 
we don’t need them, never used to say a 
word. 

To-day I can think, speak and believe 
what I please. I can speak of religion 
in the way that seems best to me, respect- 
ing the religion of all; I can defend my 
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rights even against the American in the 
highest post and be sure of obtaining 
justice; | can work for the future of my 
country and enter politics with the Fed- 
erals, the Nationalists, the Liberals or 
the Democrats—that is, I can labor for 
annexation, for a progressive autonomy, 
or a free “ fatherland ” of my own. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Just at this moment I can ask no more 
than this. Yes, one thing more: a right- 
ing of the currency troubles, that I may 
be paid in something that doesn’t de- 
preciate, since the merchants fix their 
prices on a gold basis. [This has now 
been done by Congress.—EprTor. ] 

Mania, P I. 


History from the Standpoint of a_ Biologist 
By Professor E. E. Slosson . 


Or tHE UNiversiTty oF WyominG 


E have had history treated as a 
branch of physical geography, 
according to which the charac- 

ter and destiny of a people were deduci- 
ble from the analysis of the soil and the 
mean relative humidity. We have had 
history considered as the development 
of religion. and as the progress of ration- 
alism ; history which is mere court gossip 
and history which has been extracted 
from merchants’ ledgers; history which 
reads like a biographical dictionary, 
and history which reads like a book 
on metaphysics. But the history of 
the world from a biological stand- 
point, as the cultivation or deteri- 
oration of the breed of men, has not yet 
been written. A brief and tantalizing 
glimpse of what the history of a race 
would be if developed along pure Dar- 
winian lines, President David S. Jordan 
has given us in his lectures and maga- 
zine articles on “The Blood of the 
Nation.”* Altho it is now published in 
book form, it has not attracted the atten- 
tion of the public as it should, perhaps 
on account of the tendency of reviewers 
to weigh books rather than read them, 
apportioning space at the rate of, say, an 
inch to the ounce. President Jordan’s 
little book might have been entitled “ The 
Survival of the Unfit,” for he considers 
only the decay of race, which results 
from such forces as war and coloniza- 
tion which draw away and destroy the 
best blood of the nation, leaving the in- 
ferior to propagate the future population. 

To summarize the argument, as much 


* American Unitarian Association. 40 cents. 





as possible in his own words, |‘ The 
blood of a nation determines its history ” 
just as the character of a man detefmines 
his acts, but it is equally true, tho less 
obvious, that * The history of a nation 
determines its blood,” for progress may 
be of two kinds, advance of civilization 
and improvement in the race. The latter 
is the more important, for the best of 
social and political institutions are of 
little value in the hands of inferior men. 

“ By the sacrifice of their best, or the emi- 
gration of the best, and by such influences 
alone, have nations, races fallen from first-rate 
to second-rate in the march of history. . . . 
So far as science knows, education and train- 
ing play no part in heredity. The change in 
the blood which is the essence of race-progress, 
as distinguished from progress to civilization, 
finds its cause in selection only. . . . No 
race as a whole can be made up of ‘ degenerate 
sons of noble sires.’ Where decadence exists, 
the noble sires have perished, either through 
evil influences, as in the slums of great cities, 
or else through the movements of history or 
the growth of institutions. If a nation sends 
forth the best it breeds to destruction, the sec- 
ond best will take their vacant places. The 
weak, the vicious, the unthrifty, will propa- 
gate, and in default of better will have the land 
to themselves. We may now see the true sig- 
nificance of ‘The Man With the Hoe,’ as 
painted by Millet and as pictured in Edwin 
Markham’s verse. He is not the product of 
oppression. He is primitive, original. His 
lineage has always been that of the clown and 
swineherd. His heavy jaw and slanting fore- 
head can be found in the oldest mounds and 
tombs of France. The skulls of Engis and 
Neanderthal were typical men of the hoe. The 
‘lords and masters of the earth’ can prove an 
alibi when accused of fashioning the terrible 
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shape of this primitive man. And men of this 
shape persist to-day in regions never invaded 
by our social or political tyranny, and their 
kind is older than any existing order. That 
he is ‘chained to the wheel of labor’ is the 
result, not the cause, of his impotence.” 


The superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 


over the French is due to the law of 
primogeniture, which in England con- 
tinuously forced the younger sons to 
mingle their blood with that of the 
masses; so the race which peoples Eng- 
land and America are almost all of noble 
descent, while in France the nobility 
were kept more isolated, and the men and 
women of gentle blood gradually became 
extinct through the enervating influ- 
ences of wealth and idleness, or were 
killed off in the revolution. 

“Since that day the ‘best the nation could 
bring’ have been without decendants, the men 
less manly than the sons of the Girondins 
would have been, the women less beautiful 
than the daughters of Lamballe. The political 
changes which arose may have been for the 
better; the change in the blood was all for the 
worse.” 


Other influences promoting deterioration 
of race are religious and irreligious 
intolerance, such as guillotined Lavoisier 
and banished the Huguenots ; the celibacy 
of priests and nuns, which has made a 
nation of atheists by preventing the de- 
vout from having any descendants; in- 
discriminate charity such as cultivates 
the cretin and insures the survival of the 
unfit, and the constant drawing of the 
brightest young men to the cities where 
the conditions of life are so unfavorable 
to the rearing of families. 


“But far more potent for evil to the race 
than all these influences, large and small, is 
the one great destroyer—War. . .. The 
warlike nation of to-day is the decadent nation 
of to-morrow. It has ever been so, and in the 
nature of things it must ever be.” 


Greece is inhabited by the descendants 
of cowards. 


“Rome fell for lack of men. Had the Ro- 
mans been still alive, the Romans of the old 
republic, neither inside nor outside forces could 
have worked the fall of Rome.” 


Switzerland hired out her bravest to 
fight for French kings and Italian dukes. 
“ Spain died of empire centuries ago.” 
England has paid dearly for her empire, 
not always with the best of her sons, but 
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still with men picked for physical qual- 
ities above the average. In our own 
country 
‘“ it cost a million of lives to get rid of slavery. 
And this million, North and South, was ‘the 
best the nation could bring.’ As it will take 
‘centuries of peace and prosperity to make 
SBood the tall statures mowed down by the 
Napoleonic wars,’ so like centuries of wisdom 
and virtue are needed to restore to our nation 
its lost inheritance of patriotism. . . . We 
can never know how great is our real misfor- 
tune, nor see how much the men that are fall 
short of the men that ought to have been. 
; It is the voice of political wisdom 
which falls from the bells of Christmas-tide: 
‘Peace on earth; good will toward men!’” 


This outline resembles the canned 
beef which our soldiers got in Cuba, the 
juice is all taken out of it in the process 
of condensing it, but it may serve to show 
the importance of the book as presenting 
in a popular form a line of thought which 
is almost unknown to the general public 
and has been ignored for the most part 
by historians and sociologists. Darwin- 
ism has revolutionized biology, has mate- 
rially modified theology, but the history 
we teach and the ethics we preach are 
still pre-Darwinian. Yet the time is near 
at hand when it will be seen that what 
the historians of the past have described 
was but the flicker of the sunlight on the 
ripples, and they have ignored the deep 
and all-controlling currents. Many his- 
torians forget “ What constitutes a 
State,” and describe political and social 
institutions, laws and customs, as tho 
they were things in themselves, growing, 
conflicting and declining like living be- 
ings. This is the way a reporter writes 
up a party, just as tho there were suits 
of clothes on exhibition, but nobody 
worth talking about in them. 

We hear much about races, it is true, 
but they are-considered as unalterable 
entities, just as species used to be. There 
are dominant and subordinate races, we 
hear, and nothing they can do can change 
their relative positions, just as the old 
Calvinists used to talk of elect and non- 
elect individuals. This fatalism of an- 
thropology, which disregards cause and 
effect, is as illogical as Oriental fatalism. 

Theories of education, government and 
religion based on the doctrine of the in- 
violability of: the germ-plasm must be 
very different from those which prevail 
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to-day, but just what they will be no one 
yet is competent to say. Is there no safe 
middle ground between the ethics of 
Nietzsche and the ethics of St. Francis 
of Assisi? Can we be both charitable 
to our contemporaries and just to our 
posterity? In how far are our methods 
of philanthropy putting a premium on 
incapacity and cultivating the unfittest? 
These are the questions, fundamental 
both theoretically and practically, which 
we must decide by deep study and free 
discussion, open-eyed and sans phrase. 

President Jordan has written one of 
those books which arouse in the reader 
a great desire to get at the author and 
ask him questions—a few hundred of 
them. We have not all the patience to 
wait twenty-five years for the cultivation 
of the field which this colter-like book 
has cut through. We feel like calling 
on that deus ex machina, Andrew Car- 
negte, for as many millions as may be 
necessary to hasten the working out of 
the theory which is there sketched in such 
bold outlines. 

In the first place he has touched upon 
only half his subject. He has given 
some of the causes of the decay of races, 
but has not told us how they rise. What, 
for example, were the peculiar conditions 
which developed so many geniuses at one 
time in so small a country as Greece? 
How to cultivate the human race to se- 
cure the largest possible number of great 
men is the most important problem in 
the world, yet only a few men like Galton 
and Lepouge have ventured to attack it 
scientifically. We have excellent treatises 
on the growth of cabbages, and we know 
how to get any form of dog: or horse 
desired, but there are several kinds of 
men very much needed just now, and we 
trust to luck to get them. 

The main object of President Jordan 
was to show the evils of war, and natt- 
rally he has, it seems to me, laid a dis- 
proportionate stress on this single factor 
of race deterioration. One might argue 
that our present comparatively peaceful 
civilization has become possible only 
through the elimination of the excessively 
belligerent, through ages of private and 
public warfare. He who fought and ran 
away lived to transmit the discrete con- 
stituent of valor to his descendants. Or, 
is not President Jordan’s thesis open to 
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attack from exactly the opposite ground, 
that soldiers in spite of their extra-haz- 
ardous trade have not been deficient in 
progeny? To follow his example and 
quote Kipling when statistics are lack- 
ing, did not the absent-minded beggars 
who went to South Africa leave children 
behind for whom the gold and silver 
showered on the stages of the London 
music halls? Will not the biological 
historian tell us that the soldier’s uniform 
and decorations have been evolved like 
the peacock’s tail and the rooster’s comb 
largely through sexual selection? Is it 
not proverbial that the English girls get 
the, “scarlet fever” and the American 
girls the “ blues” as inevitably as other 
diseases of adolescence? Then there is 
the story of the Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia, who was so painfully impressed 
by the extreme ugliness of the inhabit- 
ants of a Finn village near the capital 
that he ordered his handsomest regiment 
of guards to be stationed there for the 
winter. The results of this autocratic 
experiment in stirpiculturehavenot been 
recorded for the benefit of science. We are 
not entirely without statistics bearing on 
this point, for there is the Pension Bu- 
reau, and this furnishes ample proof that 
old soldiers are not lacking in descend- 
ants, but, on the contrary, that a military 
record—and a pension—will overcome a 
matrimonial disparity as great as the dif- 
ference between December and May. 
Considering the promiscuous way in 
which the bullets fly around in a modern 
battle, it cannot be said that there is any 
great difference in valor and patriotism 
between the soldiers who are hit and 
those who are missed. It certainly seems 
that there are many other forces acting 
in the same way as war which are more 
important, as, for example, the awful 
and, in part, unnecessary slaughter of 
railroad employees, who as a class of 
picked and able bodied men are probably 
equal to our soldiers in the late war. 
And the question of monasticism, 
which, according to Galton, was a main 
cause of the Dark Ages, is not altogether 
one-sided. It was not alone the extirpa- 


tion of the pious, peaceable and studious, 
it was also in large part the sterilization 
of fanaticism. When one reads the lives 
of the thirty thousand saints given by 
the Bollandists (if ary one ever did) and 
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notices what sort of men they were for 
the most part who deprived themselves 
of posterity “for the Kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake,” he will be driven to the 
conclusion that if they had contributed 
their quota to the population the per- 
centage of lunacy would be greater now 
than it is. Indeed we could each of us 
name some sects now which in our opin- 
ions could adopt celibacy as a tenet of 
their faith with much advantage to 
future generations. 

Certainly far more dangerous than 
religious celibacy at present is scholastic 
celibacy. Our colleges, which are his- 
torically the outgrowth of the medieval 
monasteries are, some of them, yet per- 
petuating the monastic forms and ideals ; 
and the young men trained insuch colleges 
are, as President Eliot has shown, failing 
to do their first duty as men and as 
citizens. It is undeniable that in some 
parts of the country our race is dying at 
the top. We are reaching a stage when 
the words of Metellus, spoken in the 
decadence of Rome, do not sound so 
strange to us: “ Marriage is a duty 
which, however painful, every citizen 
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ought manfully to discharge.” To quote 
President Roosevelt : 

“ The man or woman who deliberately avoids 
marriage and has a heart so cold as to know 
no passion and a brain so shallow and selfish 
as to dislike having children, is in effect a 
criminal against the race, and should be an 
object of contemptuous abhorrence by all 
healthy people.” 


But against this form of: race suicide 
there has been discovered no remedy. 
When a people begins to talk about the 
“duty” of marriage it is about time to 
ring down the curtain. It has played its 
part. The sturdy and prolific race which 
settled New England is dying out on the 
old soil. There are some bearing the old 
well known names still clinging to the 
old farms, but they have neither the 
morals, the intelligence nor the energy 
of their progenitors. If not crowded out 
they will probably sink to the state of the 
poor whites, equally well born, of -Ap- 
palachian America. For such cases of 
race decay neither war, selective emigra- 
tion nor the other causes mentioned by 
President Jordan seem competent alto- 
gether to explain. 
Laramiz, Wyo. 


The Old Black Tea Pot 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


ITTING by the chimney corner as 
we grow old, the commonest 
things around us take on live mean- 

ings and hint at the difference between 
these driving times and the calm, slow 
moving days when we were young. 

Now here beside me, for instance, is 
an old high clock—the kind whose one 
weight hangs on groaning chains—such 
as the first Swedish settlers brought with 
them on their barkentine, the “ Key of 
Calmar,” the first vessel to sail up the 
bay yonder, then silent and nameless. 

It reminds me of just such a clock 
which stood in a farm house in Pennsyl- 
vania fifty years ago, and of a little cir- 
cumstance concerning it which has a 
curious significance. 

I was a visitor one fall in this house, a 


large stone homestead set on a low hill 
with its barns and corn ricks and cider 
presses, hedged in by orchards and roll- 
ing wheat fields, while beyond stretched 
miles of forests of oak and sycamore. 
Nowhere in this country, from sea to sea, 
does nature comfort us with such assur- 
ance of plenty, such rich and tranquil 
beauty as in those unsung, unpainted 
hills of Pennsylvania. 

The farmer’s family belonged to what 
in England would be called the upper 
middle class, and in France the haute 
bourgeoisie. Theirkinsfolk were the small 
lawyers, doctors, ministers and farmers of 
country places; these men drove the 
plow, the women milked, cooked and 
sewed. But there was a Knabe Grand in 
the parlor and fine damask in the linen 
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closet and on a couple of shelves some 
books—Scott, and the Spectator, and 
Bunyan’s Complete Works, cook books 
and Cesar, and Black on the Horse. 

I don’t believe you could find just that 
kind of people now in the whole country. 

One cool September afternoon the 
clock mender came to the farm on his 
rounds. He drove a stout gray mare in 
a little wagon with one seat and a box 
at the back, in which were his tools and a 
basket of provisions, for he made long 
journeys across the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, and there were few country inns 
in those days. Each farmer’s wife when 
he was going away gave him a plentiful 
“piece” for two or three meals. He 
managed to visit a farm house once in 
each year, gathering the cream of the 
gossip from the Juniata to the Ohio. 

We saw him coming up the long 
avenue of oaks and sycamores waving his 
whip cheerfully. He had, too, a little 
horn which he tooted to give notice of 
his coming. The farmer was in the 
meadows a mile away, but his wife wel- 
comed him, and bade him carry his car- 
pet sack to the spare bedroom, for it was 
a matter of course that he would stay 
all night. 

Then he went into the living room and 
hurried, box in hand, to the high clock 
in the corner. His hostess ran after him 
with an anxious face. 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” he said, and 
stepping on a chair put his hand behind 
the gilt dragon on the top of the clock 
and brought out a black earthen tea pot 
with a broken spout, and gave it to her. 

“T know,” he said, with a significant 
nod as she hurried away. “I doctor all 
the clocks in Pennsylvania west of the 
Alleghanies and there is not one in a 
hundred which has not an old tea pot on 
the top. It is the farmer’s bank.” 

Later in the day my hostess beckoned 
me into her room and lifting the lid of the 
old pot held it before me. It was full to 
the brim of coins, gold eagles, silver dol- 
lars, Spanish “ levies ” and “ fips,” even 
copper cents. 

“This is our bank,” she said, with a 
proud smile. “ We started it the day 
after we were married. Penny by penny. 
All John could scrape up. My money 
for butter and for the calves. Jem never 
could have got through college but for 
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this old pot, and all Molly’s plenishing 
when she was married came out of it.” 

The broken tea pot was significant of 
the business habits of the average Ameri- 
can of that day. He worked steadily ; he 
had scarcely heard of speculation; if he 
became a “ warm” man it was by dint 
of saving. The old tea pot held countless 
comforts denied, counless innocent pleas- 
ures given up. His object in work or in 
saving was to educate his children—to 
push them on. He must add acre to acre 
to the farm for Joe; he must help Bill 
into the law—“ Bill had a gift of the 
gab;” he must give Harry his schooling 
for the ministry. There was a feeling in 
his class, almost universal then, that one 
son in a family should be given to the 
work of the Lord. 

Twenty years later I went back to the 
old farm. The orchards, the yellow 
wheat fields, the great silent woods 
were all swept away. In their stead 
a vast plain, treeless and grassless, 
stretched to the horizon. Here and there 
upon it huge derricks and pyramids of 
hogsheads of petroleum rose against the 
sky. The farm house was gone; in its 
stead were the shops and saloons of a 
busy drunken town. 

My old friends had struck oil; their 
well was one of the largest in the State. 
Money poured in on them in streams, in 
floods. It ceased to mean to them educa- 
tion or comfort or the service of God. It 
was power, glory. They grew drunken 
with the thought of it. The old people 
hoarded it with sudden terror lest it 
should vanish. Their only son came to 
the East with his share and his idiotic 
excesses made him the laughing stock 
of all New York. He was known as 
Coal-Oil Billy, and drove every day on 
Broadway in a four-in-hand with white 


horses and a band of music. He died, I 
believe, in an almshouse. 
This was thirty years ago. You will 


search now in vain in that neighborhood 
for the old type of farm and farmer. 
There are no longer little dairies where 
the women beat their fragrant butter into 
shapes, stamp them with their initials, and 
send them proudly into market. The 
butter is made by men en masse in huge 
creameries and handled by wooden pad- 
dies. The farmers’ daughters, if they are 
well-to-do, are traveling abroad; if they 

















are not, the girls are stenographers or 
saleswomen in some city. 

Nowhere will you find the old black 
tea pot hidden, with its little pathetic 
hoardings. 

Nowhere, either, will you find the mad 
craze of sudden wealth. Coal-Oil Billy 
belonged to a generation that is dead. 

We have grown used to money. The 
handling, the increase of it, is the chief 
business of life now with most of us. The 
farmer’s wife no longer gives her mind 
to the small ambitions of sewing rag 
carpets or making jelly. Even she has 
her little investments. She keeps an eye 
on certain Western gold mines, in which 
she has secretly “ taken a flyer,” now and 
then ; she even buys on a margin through 
a broker, unsuspected by her husband 
or the boys. © 

We all have more money now than in 
the old days. We use it well or ill, ac- 
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cording to our temperaments. But am 
I wrong in thinking that the money itself 
is now the object with us as money was 
not among decent folk in that earlier 
time? Why is this? Because there is 
now in this country a distinctly marked 
aristocracy of wealth, which has only ex- 
isted since the Civil War. We want to 
accumulate our hundred thousand or our 
millions because they will buy us a place 
in that class; buy power and social pres- 
tige for us; a place in Newport, a title for 
our daughters, a house in Carlton Ter- 
race. Our fathers starved their lives to 
put coins in the old tea pot, but those 
coins were to give education to their boys 
and service to the Lord. 

But these things now have dropped in- 
to a secondary place. Money—money 
per se—is foremost. 

The brew of the old black tea pot is 
well nigh forgotten among us. 

PuHILapgevpuia, Pa, 


Coppée to Ronsard 


By Curtis Hidden Page 
AFTER RONSARD 


OLEDO had a custom, long ago, 
That ere he claimed a Workman’s name and right 
Each prentice armorer for one long night 
Must watch and toil in furnace-smoke and glow, 
A master-work in steel to fashion so, 
Supple as reed, and as a feather light. 
Then on the blade of it, still warm and bright, 
He graved his Master’s name, his thanks to show. 


Ronsard, for thee I have toiled the whole night long. 
My humble prentice hand for thee has sought 
To shape the sonnet, flexible and strong 
Even as a sword. My sounding hammer wrought 
Long the true metal, shining from the flame. 
Now on the blade I grave thy glorious name. 


CotumsBia UNIVERSITY 
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More Darwin Letters 


For a man who was both ill and busy 
all his days Charles Darwin somehow 
managed to devote a great deal of time 
to correspondence. To the great mass 
of letters published in the Life and Let- 
ters (1887) are now added 782 others, 
and the editors of the present volumes * 
declare that “ at some future time [other 
persons] may find interesting data in 
what remains unprinted.” 

Not quite all of those now published 
are by Darwin. A number addressed to 
him by Sir Joseph Hooker, Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Asa 
Gray, Francis Galton and others are in- 
cluded. Almost invariably these letters, 
whether by him or to him, relate to his 
work, and the personal element, tho 
often introduced, is but incidental. If 
ever a man was absorbed in his work, 
that man was Charles Darwin. 

He was an indefatigable searcher for 
facts. His own patient and long con- 


tinued experiments with barnacles, earth- 
worms and flowers were attended by a 
constant delving among printed works 
and a running fire of questions aimed at 
friends and acquaintances for kindred 


data. No detail was too insignificant if 
it bore in the slightest manner upon 
some considered problem. In using this 
mass of minutiz he often made mistakes, 
some of them amusing; but he wWas al- 
ways eager for criticism, and the great- 
ness and simplicity of his nature are re- 
vealed over and over again in the perfect 
candor with which he acknowledges er- 
rors and thanks his correspondents for 
their corrections. 

He had a number of American cor- 
respondents, and to some of these he 
wrote often and at great length. The 
correspondence with Dr. Asa Gray, who 
was one of the first converts on this side 
of the water, is particularly interesting. 
With the elder Agassiz he occasionally 
exchanged notes, tho Agassiz’s fierce op- 
position to the evolutionary theory set up 

* More LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 
by Francis. Darwin and A. 0. Seward. New York: 
Saas & Co. 2 vols. (illustrated). $5.00 
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a bar between them which could not well 
be surmounted. Ultimately Darwin came 
to regard him as superficial and vision- 
ary and gave him no further attention. 
With John Fiske, Chauncey Wright and 
Professors J. D. Dana and A. Hyatt 
there is also an interchange of letters. 
But perhaps the most interesting cor- 
respondence in this group is that with 
B. D. Walsh. Walsh was an educated 
Englishman who had known Darwin at 
Cambridge. He came to America in 
1838, settling in Illinois, and after trying 
his hand at many labors, began the study 
of entomology in 1858. In the winter of 
1868 he was appointed State Entomol- 
ogist of Illinois. About 1861 he some- 
how came across a copy of the Origin of 
Species, and as he wrote the author, “the 
first perusal staggered me, the second 
convinced me, and the oftener I read it 
the more convinced I am of the general 
soundness of your theory.” His letters 
give a most vivid, tho perhaps somewhat 
exaggerated, account of the position of 
science and scientific men in America 
forty years ago. 

Among the great men of science Dar- 
win’s closest friendships were with 
Hooker, Lyell and Huxley. Wallace was 
a lifelong friend, but not of this closer 
circle. Hooker was his brother and con- 
fidant in all things. “ You will never 
know,” wrote Darwin in 1862, “ how 
much I owe to you for your constant 
kindness and encouragement.” His 
friendship with Lyell began early and 
continued without interruption until the 
great geologist’s death in 1875. Huxley 
was sixteen years Darwin’s junior, but 
his reputation as a man of science was 
such at the age of 34 that he was one of 
the three men upon whose judgment 
Darwin depended for a verdict on the 
Origin of Species. The prompt advocacy 
of his cause which Huxley undertook 
was the beginning of a warm and inti- 
mate friendship. “ Darwin,” says his 
son, “realized to the full the essential 
strength of Mr. Huxley’s nature; he 
knew, as all the world now knows, the 
delicate sense of honor of his friend, and 
he was ever inclined to lean on his guid- 





ella. 
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ance in practical matters as on an elder 
brother. . He never forgot what 
his theories owed to the fighting powers 
of his ‘ general agent.’” When Huxley 
was ill and broken down with overwork 
in April, 1873, Darwin, with seventeen 
other friends and admirers of Huxley, 
presented him with the sum of $10,000 
and requested him to take a long rest. 
In Darwin’s will, moreover, was a legacy 
of $5,000 to Huxley, “as a slight memo- 
rial of my lifelong affection and respect 
for him.” 

Darwin confesses that at 10% years 
of age he was very passionate and quar- 
relsome and that he swore like a trooper. 
This temper he wholly outgrew, and it is 
remarkable how free from personal ani- 
mosity are all his expressions written 
during the controversial period follow- 
ing the publication of the Origin. He 
frequently reproved Huxley for his pug- 
nacity, and in 1856 he wrote: “ How 
strange, funny and disgraceful that near- 
ly all (Faraday and Sir J. Herschel at 
least exceptions) our great men are in 
quarrels in couplets; it never struck me 
before.” But his wide benevolence came 
to be sorely tried a few years afterward, 
and several times he is found breaking 
out against Sir Richard Owen. Pre- 
vious to 1859 Owen appears to have had 
certain inclinations toward acceptance of 
the theory of modification of species, but 
his obstinacy or vanity prompted him 
shortly after the appearance of the Ori- 
gin to ally himself with the orthodox 
party. There is no doubt that he was 
the author of the slashing review of Dar- 
win’s book in the Edinburgh Review for 
April, 1860, and that he primed Bishop 
Wilberforce for his ridiculous address 
before the Oxford meeting in the sum- 
mer of the same year. Both Huxley and 
Darwin charged him with deceitfulness, 
with pretending one thing in one place 
and the opposite in another. Writing to 
Hooker in 1861, Darwin says: “I am 
becoming quite demoniacal about Owen 
—worse than Huxley. . .. But I mean 


to try and get more angelic in my feel- 
ings.” And again (to Huxlev), “ What 
a humbug he is! ” : 

There is nothing of striking novelty 
revealed in these additions to Darwin’s 
correspondence, and no new light is 
thrown upon his character. They but 


amplify and illumine what the world al- 
ready knows. It was Huxley who found 
in him “ something bigger than ordinary 
humanity—an unequaled simplicity and 
directness of purpose—a sublime unself- 
ishness ;” and the intellectual world, with 
no dissenting voice, acknowledges the 
justness of the tribute. 


& 
Miss Keller's Autobiography 


Miss KEtter’s book,* if it did nothing 
else, would serve at least to demonstrate 
the value of education and the supreme 
importance of the individual soul In- 
deed, in an age which had less confidence 
in both or either of these things, the re- 
sults which this book exists to chronicle 
would have been impossible; for, viewed 
from one point of view, they constitute 
the most extraordinary triumph of indi- 
vidual education that has ever been 
achieved. 

The facts of Miss Keller’s life are 
pretty well known. She was born at 
Tuscumbia, Ala., in June, 1880. In 
February, 1882, just as she was begin- 
ning to learn to speak, she was attacked 
by a fever, which left her totally deaf 
and blind. For the next five years noth- 
ing whatever appears to have been done 
for her in point of discipline or educa- 
tion; she was allowed to do pretty much 
as she liked and to express herself by 
gesture as she could. During this time 
she was probably employed for the best 
in laying up that store of physical health 
and vigor which she has since found so 
invaluable. In March, 1887, Miss Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan, who had been her- 
self educated in an institution for the 
blind, went to Tuscumbia and began her 
instruction. To this devoted teacher and 
friend, whose care and attendance has 
been almost unceasing, who has been her 
window upon the world, it seems impos- 
sible to overrate Miss Keller’s obligation, 
gifted as she is. To estimate that debt 
one must appreciate fully what Miss Kel- 
ler herself was and what she has become. 

The situation has two sorts of inter- 


‘est: the scientific interest attaching to 


the girl’s education, which is provided 
for by a supplement containing copious 
extracts from Miss Sullivan’s letters cn 





*TuHE Srory or My Lire. By Helen Keller. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 
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the subject, and the interest attaching 
to the pupil’s proper experience, vastly 
the more significant, which is supplied 
by her own narrative and letters. | We 
have read a good deal of writing by the 
blind, and as a general thing the most 
vital matters, which one wishes most to 
know, are those of which they fail to tell. 
If they write at all, they do so under 
such disadvantages that they write very 
poorly; or else they confine themselves 
to subjects of which their knowledge 
must in the nature of the case be merely 
speculative and conjectural. But not 
only does Miss Keller write of what we 
most wish to hear, she also writes with 
a literary skill unusual under any cir- 
cumstances and nothing less than aston- 
ishing when her peculiar difficulties are 
considered. 

Only when we bear in mind how much 
of language depends for its meaning on 
sight and hearing, to say nothing of the 
mechanical difficulties of her task, may 
we form some idea what it was for her 
to write her book—a book which we ven- 
ture to think owes its interest fully as 
much to an admirable personality behind 
it as to the peculiar circumstances under 
which it was made. At fourteen, when 
she was at the Wright-Hummason 
school, she wrote in her diary: “I find 
that I have four things to learn in my 
school life here, and, indeed, in life—to 
think clearly without hurry or confusion, 
to love everybody sincerely, to act in 
everything with the highest motives, and 
to trust in dear God unhesitatingly.” 
One who has received this revelation 
at fourteen surely needs no allowance 
of ours. 

A single word of criticism in conclu- 
sion. Her own writing, it seems to us, is 
woven out of two strands; the one neces- 
sarily acquired at second hand, the other 
distinctly original and her own—as in 
the following extract, where our italics 
emphasize the latter : 

“Three frolicsome little streams ran through 
it from springs in the rocks above, leaping here 
and tumbling there in laughing cascades wher- 
ever the rocks tried to bar their way. The 
opening was filled with ferns, which completely 
covered the beds of limestone and in places hid 
the streams. The rest of the mountain was 
thickly wooded. Here were great oaks and 
splendid evergreens, with trunks like mossy pil- 
lars, from the branches of which hung garlands 
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of ivy and mistletoe, and persimmon trees, the 
odor of which pervaded every nook and corner 
of the wood—an illusive, fragrant—something 
that made the heart glad.” 


This is the vein in which she is at her 
best : 

“ All my early lessons have in them the breath 
of the woods—the fine, resinous odor of pine 
needles, blended with the perfume of wild 
grapes ;” 


and, 

“Few know what joy it is to feel the roses 
pressing softly into the hand, or the beautiful 
motion of the lilies as they sway in the morn- 
ing breeze. Sometimes I caught an insect in 
the flower I was plucking, and felt the faint 
noise of a pair of wings rubbed together in a 
sudden terror, as the little creature became 
aware of a pressure from without; ” 


this, and the reflective strain. And on 
this account we feel a jealousy of what- 
ever is likely to crush her own impres- 
sions under the weight of that which is 
merely traditional and derivative. This 
will be for her the danger of that educa- 
tion, the education “ like other girls,” of 
which she is so nobly ambitious. For 
with her delicacy of sentiment, her natu- 
ral sensibility and her feeling for style 
there seems good reason to believe that 
she may by sticking to her own best vein 
do something worth while in letters. 


& 


Life in Mind and Conduct 


It has been said of John Morley that 
his very hope is melancholy and his pa- 
tience savors of despair, so long are the 
evolutionary periods he postulates on 
which we must attend for any vital ac- 
complishment; and the same comment 
may be made on Henry Maudsley in his 
latest, and probably his last living, dis- 
closure to the public.* In Life and Con- 
duct he has left us, as it were, the testa- 
ment of his reflection and experience on 
things in general. It might be described 
as the pan of a purged mind; with his 
maturity the scales have fallen from his 
eyes, and he beholds—the emptiness of 
things! The book is a kind of empiricist 
ethics, the wisdom of life of a modern 
Ecclesiastes, a harmonization upon the 
theme of vanity, irony, nothingness; an 
adjuration to “ gather ye rosebuds while 


oe Live IN MIND AND Conpucr. By Henry Maude. 
ley. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50 net, 








ye may,” albeit on scientific lines, toned 
to the ever-present sense of helplessness 
and hopelessness, and ending on the ter- 
rible dominant, “ May’st thou never 
know the truth of what thou art!” His 
seems to be an intellect subdued to what 
it works in, the medium of pathological 
observation and rational analysis, with- 
out much lift or lilt; drilled, disciplined 
away from elasticity, yet with a cutting 
edge of “ soberly reflecting ” penetration. 

In the volume before us we meet a 
trained and able mind, and read an every- 
where interesting book, written boldly in 
a clear and steady style, tho full of clev- 
erness rather than of helpfulness; rising 
at times to eloquence, and full of that op- 
posite thought to one’s own which is, as 
often said, the test of the reader; con- 
scious in its sententiousness at times, and 
charged with epigrams and characterized 
by a straining of antitheses and a wring- 
ing out from the statement of all that 
there is in it, which marks a regulated 
meditation, the fruit of years and time. 
It can have been no lightly written book 
and yet is easy reading. 

Its distinguishing ethical quality is a 
disillusioned view of human existence; a 
detached standpoint, if not of pity, then 
of calm comprehension; almost a world- 
weary atti‘ude, contemplating as from 
above “ the race of mortals,” where “one 
event cometh alike to all” and the race, 
like the individual, lies down to perish 
forever. The universe, as explicated by 
scientific method, appears as an obses- 
sion to him; permanently present, sad- 
dening his thoughts and sterilizing his 
emotions. Reason he deprecates as an 
instrument of the infinite, an organon in- 
ferior to feeling; yet “the obscure inti- 
mations of feeling which seem limitless, 
are they of more cosmic value than 
knowledge?” (p. 223). “Reason and 
feeling speak different languages and 
cannot speak to one another intelligibly. 
* The truths of feeling are dis- 
cerned by feeling, and the life and joy of 
it are to be folly sometimes” (p. 433). 
At times his physicalism preaches well: 
“So stuffed is man with conceit of his 
spirituality and contempt of his animal- 
ity that he willfully ignores or stubborn- 
ly neglects the essential conditions of the 
production of spirituality in him” (p. 
346). At times he falls into a cheap 
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deification of the facts: “ Things have 
presumably gone right the way they have 
gone on earth, the universe being ruled 
on rigorous lines” (p. 424); “ did ever 
mortal, mighty or mean, die except when 
it was right he should die?” (p. 439), 
the “ inexorable order of things ” being 
never absent, from his mind. His cyni- 
cism is frequently in evidence: “ Augus- 
tine spoke well when he said that wisdom 
in the world is driven to place itself un- 
der the protection of folly, for fools are 
in a preponderating majority ” (p. 380) ; 
and always his epigrams abound: “ For 
wisdom, then, to imagine that it can do 
without folly in the world is just the 
folly of wisdom” (p. 381). He forces 
the note to exaggeration: “ History is in 
the main a monotonously hideous record, 
and pre-history without doubt a long ob- 
livion, of successions of wars and slaugh- 
ters” (p.169). He enjoyshis paradox. He 
indulges in some almost senile specula- 
tions, like the notorious posthumous opus 
of the German Gelehrter, wherein for 
once his liberated faculties have their 
fling, like a horse in pasture; vagaries 
that in his case would seem deliberately 
fostered as the only possible illumination 
to be found on the limited horizon of his 
positivism. 

Yet if the book is occasionally a re- 
pository of what not to think, even this 
part is brilliantly executed, and there is 
much that is witty and is wise, and many 
decidedly original propositions of no in- 
considerable value, if mainly for contro- 
versial purposes or for exercise in the 
gymnastic of thought. In short, here is 
a book which is a stimulus to the thinker 
and a pleasure to read, with a wealth of 
material barely indicated by the quota- 
tions we have given; yet by no means a 
gospel of life, but rather a bit of iri- 
descent pessimism, of indurated positiv- 
ism, the “ farewell forever ” to life of a 
scientific mind, which will do the healthy 
no harm to contemplate and may help the 
wise to point the applications of his 
thought. i 


Round the Horn Before the Mast. By A. 
Basil Lubbock. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., $2.00 net. 
Real life at sea, with its suffering and 
dangers, its work and its pleasure, is de- 
picted in this stirring narrative. There 
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is no attempt to idealize or sentimental- 
ize; the record of life day by day is given 
with what seems an undeviating fidelity 
to fact. From the day when the author, 
as an “ordinary seaman,” goes aboard 
the four-masted barque “ Royalshire,” in 
the harbor of San Francisco, till the day 
when the crew are discharged in the har- 
bor of Liverpool, we have an intimate, 
almost photographic, account of the 
ship’s history. The crew, on the whole, 
were well treated. The “ old man,” the 
captain, happened to be a mild one, and 
besides the British laws for the protec- 
tion of seamen are stringent and sweep- 
ing, so that the frightful barbarities no- 
toriously practiced on American mer- 
chant vessels found no counterpart on 
the “ Royalshire.” The sufferings en- 
dured, however, were many and severe. 
Food grew scarce, the personal luxuries 
laid in by the crew became exhausted, 
and the long battle with the elements 
about the Horn so bruised and battered 
the seamen that several had not recov- 
ered at the journey’s end. One gets some 
adequate idea in these pages of a real 
storm, with great waves breaking over 
the decks, the ship lying almost on her 
beam ends and the yards pointing up 
and down. Many of the crew are terror- 
ized; “ one of the ‘ dagos’ gives a shrill 
shriek which rings like the cry of a wild 
bird above the roar of the tempest.” But 
our author will not confess to fear; “as 
for myself I am in raptures with the 
magnificent sight and delight in the tre- 
mendous experience.” A general run of 
fair weather succeeds the stormy experi- 
ences of the Cape Horn region, and the 
good ship reaches Queenstown on 
Christmas Day, exactly four months 
from the day she spread sail. 


& 


Hidden Manna. By A. J. Dawson. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., $1.50. 


Perhaps the very fact that we travel 
so much and so rapidly these days gives 
us an uneasy curiosity to penetrate into 
the hidden life of the places of which we 
have a half knowledge. So in this Hid- 
den Manna, besides the interest of the 
story itself, with its usual mixture of love 
and friendship and hate, we find the ad- 
ditional attraction of a most intimate 
picture of the life of the Moors, not in 
much described Tangier, but in towns 


where the European scarcely ever ven- 
tures. The crumbling, sun-painted gates 
and mosques of Ed-dar and the passion- 
ate people who crowd its narrow, irttri- 
cate streets are portrayed with unusual 
vividness. 
& 

Wee Macgregor. By J J. Bell. New York: 

Harper & Bros., $1.00 


Wee Macgregor is, as might be 
guessed, a canny Scots boy of Glasgow, 
whose humor is said to have set all Scot- 
land a laughing; it has invaded London 
with smiles, and now threatens America. 
A jest’s prosperity, one knows, lies with 
the hearer, and Wee Macgregor must 
speak for himself. He has been per- 
suaded to recite a piece before his kins- 


folk: 


“*T’ll no’ dae the yin aboot the burnin’ boy,’ 
said Macgregor, suddenly. 

“Weel, dae anither,’ said his grandfather. 

“He disna ken anither,’ his mother inter- 
posed. ‘It tuk me six month to learn him 
the——’ 

‘Ay, I ken anither. IT learnt it frae Wulle 
Thomson,’ her son interrupted. 

‘Whit’s it aboot?’ 

‘T’ll no tell till I recite it.’ 

‘Recite it then.’ { 

Macgregor put his hands behind his back, 
and; after several false starts and giggles, de- 
livered the following: 

‘Yin, twa, three— 

My mither catched a flea. 
We roastit it, an’ toastit it. 
An’ had it to wur tea.’ 

‘That’s a’ I ken,’ he concluded, bursting out 
laughing.” 

& 


The Poets of Transcendentalism. An An- 
thology. Edited by George Willis Cooke. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00 
net. 

It was an excellent ideato make upan 
anthology of the New England transcen- 
dental poets, with a proper introduc- 
tion giving the historical significance of 
the movement and with brief biograph- 
ical notices of the various writers includ- 
ed. Despite the vast amount written on 
the literature of that period, it still cries 
out for adequate treatment—most of the 
recent books on the subject do indeed 
actually disfigure it by silly unrestrained 
enthusiasms. Such a volume as the pres- 
ent compilation by Mr..Cooke is a gen- 
uine help toward a comprehension of the 
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movement. Only we could wish that -a 
theological bias were not quite so mani- 
fest in deciding the selections: As a 
striking illustration of our complaint it 
may be pointed out that among the poems 
of Edward Rowland Sill the editor in- 
cludes “ A Prayer,” a rather hymn-book- 
ish effusion beginning, “O God, our 
Father, if we had but truth!” and omits 
that haunting and original poem, “ The 
Fool’s Prayer.” i 


Unitarianism in America. By George Willis 
Cooke. Boston: The American Unitarian 
Association, $2.00 net. 


To the thoughtful mind, whatever 
one’s theological or religious position 
may be, the story contained in this vol- 
ume cannot fail to give rise to many seri- 
ous reflections. History records few 
changes in religious life and belief more 
rapid or more complete than the change 
which culminated in the Unitarian move- 
ment in New England in the early part 
of the last century. To appreciate the 
extent of that change one needs only to 
consider two such facts as these: that of 
the first twenty-five churches founded in 
Massachusetts, each of them founded on 
the strictest Calvinistic basis, teventy al- 
lied themselves with this movement, and 
that of the thirteen Congregational 
churches in Boston at the time of the 
division all but one became Unitarian! 
What was. the significance of this 
change? What were the causes, per- 
sonal and intellectual, that brought it 
about? What has been its effect on the 
religious and moral life of the nation? 
What is the distinctive contribution that 
Unitarianism has made to the religious 
and social problems of the time? These 
are some of the questions treated at 
length in this volume. Tho not very pro- 
found, it must be said that on the whole 
the treatment is broad and fair. The 
author exhibits a genuine pride and en- 
thusiasm in his subject, but his book is 
singularly free from all offensive parti- 
sanship. 

& 


The Lieutenant-Governor. By Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50. 

A novel written to show the possible 
evils attending our form of government 
where labor, capital and political corrup- 
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tion furnish contending motives against 
law and order. But the least ambitious 
part of the story is undoubtedly the best. 
The author shows animation and a 
charming facility for interpreting the 
lighter phases of romantic experiences. 
And he has given a notable expression 
of a drunken man’s frenzied spirituality. 
But, withal, the thing is incomplete, as 
if the author became so enthusiastic over 
his own idea that he hurried off to the 
publisher with it before the situation was 
thoroughly developed. One must en- 
courage talent, stimulate genius and at 
the same time hold to whatever is the 
correct standard of excellence. There- 
fore possibly the wisest comment to be 
made upon this story is to say that it is 
“ promising.” 
& 


Before the Dawn. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 
A story of social and political life in 
Richmond just before the fall of the 
Confederacy. And much more graphic 
accounts of the same period have already 
appeared in recent fiction. Still the tale 
is interesting, suited to the taste and 
literary simplicity of the average reader. 
As often happens in these novels of the 
Confederacy, a beautiful woman runs the 
.1ockade between the two armies and gets 
herself helped through lonely midnight 
adventures by the gallant hero, and altho 
nothing regrettable happens, the situation 
is suggestive, the more so& since these 
pretty female spies in Southern war 
novels are in a sense romantic memorials 
of one “ Belle Boyd,” a woman who re- 
flected little credit upon the virtue of her 
sex, however loyal her services were to 
the Confederacy. 
& 


Richard Rosny. By Maxwell Gray. 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. _ 


Books are in so far “ like folks” that 
they have a subtle aura defying analysis, 
which influences for or against them and 
with which their worth or lack of it as 
virtuous objects has nothing to do. 
Thus, often, we find really estimable be- 
ings whose moral tone is conventionally 
unobjectionable proving, nevertheless, 
wholly unengaging. Richard Rosny is 
well written, carefully thought out and 
not uninteresting in a way, and still it 
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fails to make its mark. Whether this is 
due to its hero, who, instead of being 
commanding, as his author plainly in- 
tended him to be, is on the whole in- 
effective and inconsistent, or to the epi- 
sodes in which he figures, none of which 
is particularly exemplary, it is difficult 
to decide. The writer’s purpose is not 
paltry and one respects her intention, but 
her accomplishment has hardly proved 
adequate in this case. 


ed 


The Pagan at the Shrine. By Paul Gwynne 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50 net. 


A recently published novel dealing 
more or less frankly with the policy and 
personnel of a certain important institu- 
tion at Rome has created such a tempest 
in a teapot onthe part of a Catholic maga- 
zine here that it is interesting to specu- 
late as to what will occur when The 
Pagan at the Shrine falls under its 
judgment; for here indeed is the Holy 
Order, with its diplomacy and ambition, 
exploited by an intimate hand. The tale 
carries us to Spain in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, when Queen 
Christina has been compelled to declare 
the Company of Jesus banished from her 
dominions because of the high disfavor 
in which monastic institutions are held 
by the plague-stricken people. The real 
scene of the tragedy, however, is the 
bosom of a young priest of the college 
of Loyola who is tempted of the flesh 
and the devil and succumbs. His hidden 
sin and its revealed consequences afford 
ample scope for fateful happenings. 
Here of a truth is “ the struggle of vital- 
ly opposed forces which clash in crisis, 
the stronger conquering ”"—the might 
of Mother Church pitted against that of 
Mother Nature and the power of tradi- 
tion battling with evolution. These are 
interesting spectacles when presented 
picturesquely, and Mr. Paul Gwynne has 
the clever limning hand and the discern- 
ing eye for composition, proportion and 
values which assure such a presentiment. 


J 


Roderick Taliaferro. By G. C. Cook. 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


New 


With a good “ situation” to start with, 
an abundance of thrilling incidents, a 
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capital variety in characters and a bril- 
liant succession of “ sets,” there is no 
reason in the world why Roderick Ta- 
liaferro should not be promptly drama- 
tized and take first rank as a successful, 
favor-winning war play. Mexico, in the 
stormy period immediately preceding 
Maximilian’s eclipse, rife with social and 
political intrigue and wars and rumors of 
wars, presents precisely the romantic op- 
portunities of “ heart interest,” place and 
time dear to the heart of the melodrama- 
tist, while the hero, a hot-blooded, self- 
exiled, indomitable Major of the Con- 
federate army, who loses his heretical 
heart to a Mexican Sefiorita of strict 
faith, almost challenges one to resist put- 
ting him upon the boards where his 
showy personality, dashing _ adventures 
and sensational escapes would display 
themselves to even better advantage than 
they do now in the pages of this spirited 
book. 
& 


Walda. ByMary Holland Kinkaid. New York: 
Harper & Bros., $1.50. 


Once upon a time Mr. Howells gave 
us a charming little romance in which 
the lovers, if memory does not err, were 
members of a Shaker community in one 
of our Eastern States. The tale, Walda, 
is no less dainty and endearing, with its 
locale a Western settlement of austere 
and pious Mennonites (?), who eschew 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, live on the co-operative plan and 
cast the eye of severe reprobation upon 
the frivolities known as love and mar- 
riage. Walda Kellar is the high priest- 
ess of Zanah, one supposed to be “ called 
of God,” a prophetess awaiting her mo- 
ment of divine revelation, who, when 
she encounters and learns to know Ste- 
phen Everett, a prepossessing young 
man of the world from the mysterious 
regions beyond the community, promptly 
becomes inspired, sees a new heaven and 
a new earth and only realizes what it all 
means when his first kiss interprets her 
heart to her. That “ the life portrayed is 
the life actually led to-day by a religious 
co-operative community in a Western 
State ” the reader is quite willing to be- 
live, for from first to last the little narra- 
tive rings true and carries conviction 
with it. 
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The: Theory and Practice of the English 
Government. By Thomas Francis Moran. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., $1.20 
net. 

So many books on the government of 
England have been written as to make 
it seem supererogatory to add to the num- 
ber. Most of them, however, are meant 
rather for English than for American 
readers, and Professor Moran aims to 
meet the wants of the latter class. His 
book is, in fact, a substantially accurate 
compilatior. from well-known authorities 
and may be found of service when there 
is occasion for ascertaining the particu- 
lars concerning officers and functions. 
Such an enumeration can hardly be 
otherwise than dry, and it is perhaps in- 
tended rather for reference than read- 
ing. Those who wish to understand the 
government of England as an actual 
movement of human activity will natu- 
rally select some of the great English 
writers on this subject as their guides. 
Most of them are quoted by this author, 
but he makes no reference to Sir Courte- 
nay Ilbert’s important work. 


& 


Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judg- 
ment of Pictures. By H.R. Poore, A.N.A. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., $1.50 
net. 

In his elaborate treatise on Pictorial 
Composition Mr. Poore has made a thor- 
ough study of one of the most impor- 
tant principles which enter into the ar- 
tist’s technical equipment. But he has 
confined himself almost entirely to elu- 
cidating the laws which govern the dis- 
position and balance of masses, appear- 


ing to be curiously insensible to line com-_ 


position, as he mentions the work of 
Botticelli, perhaps the greatest of linear 
composers, only to emphasize its short- 
comings in concentration and balance. 
The writer insists, justly, on the fact that 
pictorial composition is a science to be 
learned, but, like all enthusiasts, he is 
inclined to attach too much importance 
to the intellectual comprehension of sci- 
entific formule. For example, to show 
the evils of inadequate instruction Mr. 
Poore relates the sad caseofa student who 
“ gave up art,” after he had spent seven 
years in foreign ateliers, not because he 
could not paint, but because he had nev- 
er been taught the “ business.” He could 
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not “ make pictures.” Any one who has 
had much experience in the training of 
art students may well say thank f 
The book, however, is full of valuable 
rules for the making and judging of 
pictures; rules which are admirably il- 
lustrated by the comparison and keen an- 
alysis of famous works of art, cleverly 
reproduced. Mr. Poore shows much 
knowledge of his subject, but he in- 
advertently warns us of the frailty of 
theoretical information. For this artist- 
author reproduces one of his own paint- 
ings, “ Huntsman and Hounds,” to illus- 
trate “a triangular composition with cir- 
cular attraction.” The pyramidal con- 
struction is obvious, and is bound by a 
circle, around which the eye is cunning- 
ly coaxed by spots of light, which fall 
upon various objects introduced for the 
purpose. All this is very scientifically 
accomplished, but within the space in- 
closed by the “ triangle with circular at- 
traction” the disposition of mass and 
line is so inharmonious that it actually 
shocks the eye. 





Optimism and Pessimism in the Old and New 
Testaments. By Adolph Guttmacher. 
Baltimore: The Friedenwald Company. 

The general position maintained by 
this volume is that of Schopenhauer, 
that, so far as this world is concerned, 
the spirit of the Old Testament is in the 
main optimistic, while that of the New 

Testament is pessimistic. The author ad- 

mits that in both Testaments there are 

individual utterances which”are out of 
harmony with their general spirit, since 
personal temperament is a factor always 
to be reckoned with ; but these exceptions 
serve rather to emphasize than to obscure 
this general truth. In the Old Testa- 
ment, he maintains, life is regarded as 
the greatest of boons, man revels in the 
good things of the world, nothing is 
conceived of as better or more to be de- 
sired than the opportunity to live the life 
of this world fully, richly, naturally. 
True, there are evils recognized, but they 
are not in the nature of things; they 
exist only because of the refusal of man 
to live according to the will of Him who 
made all things good. In sharpest con- 
trast with this the author draws the pic- 
ture of life as he sees it in the New 
Testament. There life is regarded as 
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a weariness and a burden, only to be en- 
dured because of a reward that is to come 
after death. The sooner life is over— 
that is, the less there is of it—the better. 
All the natural cravings of men are evil, 
and man must deny his appetites, his 
natural affections and even the closest of 
human ties for the sake of that after- 
bliss which is the soul’s only true good. 
Indeed, so thoroughly possessed of evil 
is this world that there is held out no 
hope for it, the only hope being in escap- 
ing from it. In the drawing of such ex- 
treme contrasts as these it is needless to 
say that the author has been guilty of 
much hasty, uncritical judgment and of 
not a little positive distortion of Scrip- 
ture. In the first place, one can hardly 
recognize the picture he draws of Christ 
—an ascetic of the sect of Essenes, 
teaching and practicing self-mortification 
as the only means of escaping from evil, 
frowning on all the natural instincts of 
life—as a picture of Him who is pre- 
sented to us in the Gospels. And equally 
great is his distortion of the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of self-sacrifice. That the 


introduction of such a transforming idea 
as that of a future life should entirely 
change the emphasis that men should put 
on this present life is natural and neces- 


sary. But this change of emphasis in 
passing from the Old to the New Testa- 
ment, instead of being a change from 
optimism to pessimism, is rather a change 
to a deeper and more thorough-going 
optimism. Whenever man is called upon 
to deny himself it is always because there 
is a higher self to be thereby gratified. 
The sacrifice, in fact, is but a disguised 
form of a true self-indulgence. 
os 
In Piccadilly. By Benjamin Swift. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 

An author rarely publishes a success- 
ful novel one year and a better one the 
next. But Mr. Swift’s story, “ The Game 
cf Love,” that was so well received not 
long ago, does not compare in style or 
substance with this satire of London 
society. “ Piccadilly,” he says, “ con- 
tains the whole riddle of damnation,” and 
then proceeds to lay the scenes of his 
novel there. The result may be inferred. 
The proportion which the moral world 
sustains to the performance is repre- 
sented by one virtuous old Scotch laird, 
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an absurd, quixotic figure when con- 
trasted with the gay embodiments of en- 
lightened depravity about him. The 
situation developed is impossible for a 
spinster heroine, because the author 
probably recognizes the fact that the 
basis of romantic love in fiction is rapidly 
changing to the lower plain of scandalous 
infatuations. And so the usual pretty 
married woman is the “forfeit” for 
which her husband and two lovers pay 
rather dearly. Mr. Swift has the dull, 
unimpassioned style peculiar to British 
novelists, who invariably write as if they 
were describing a play, rather than 
creating one. It is the difference be- 
tween invention and production. They 
discover and cunningly devise facts and 
forces into dramatic formule of life and 
action ; but few of them have the creative 
faculty for really vitalizing what they 


do. 
& 


From the Unvarying Star. By Elsworth Law- 

son. New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

A good family novel, instructive, 
healthful and interesting. The fact that 
the author’s religious imagination has 
been somewhat bewildered by the read- 
ing of pagan classics is an artistic error 
and not a moral shortcoming. The 
asceticism of Christ demands an austerer 
setting than he gives, but the fallacy will 
be more generally condoned than con- 
demned by his readers. The only criti- 
cism to be passed upon the story when 
we consider the purpose for which it was 
written is one which often applies to 
literature of this kind, a certain cruelty 
in the author’s attitude to religious and 


. theological ideas offensive to his broader 
- intelligence. 


Evidently there is a funda- 
mental lack of charity in human nature 
when it comes to a discussion of spiritual 
definitions. The modern Protestant 
really hates Roman Catholicism, and 
feels himself justified in doing so. The 
Christian Scientist shows a bitterness in 
his opposition to allopathic Christianity ; 
and in the same spirit this author goes 
out of his way to prove the meanness 
and narrowness of old-fashioned the- 
ologians. He fails to concede the fact 
that men never are quite so sincere as 
when they are maintaining the religious 
errors of their forefathers. The Phari- 
sees are a stubborn set, but they do not 
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deserve contempt so much as they need 
enlightenment. They are no more hypo- 
critical than other people are. Let us 
have a religious novel, then, where the 
persecuted are not avenged by the au- 
thor’s sword so cruelly. There is some- 
thing hurried and unscriptural in this 
way of looking after God’s elect. 
& 


Literary Notes 


“Crypts OF THE HEART” is the title finally 
selected for Mr. James Lane Allen’s new novel, 
which the Macmillan Company publishes in 
June. 

....The Macmillan Company has just made 
arrangements with Mr. Caspar Whitney for ten 
additional volumes in the American Sports- 
man’s Library. 

....Robert Grier Cooke, the publisher, who 
has moved to new quarters on Fifth Avenue, 
has in preparation a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of John Albee’s “ Remembrances of Emer- 
son” in connection with the approaching 
Emerson Centennial. Dr. Edward W. Emer- 
son recently wrote to the publisher of Mr. 
Albee’s book: “I have found it one of the best 
of the works that have been publa@bhed about 
my father.” 

....Mr. Bertram Dobell has edited and pub- 
lished “The Political Works of Thomas Tra- 
herne” from a recently discovered MS. of the 
seventeenth century. The poems are described 
as in the vein of Herbert and Vaughan. The 
London Academy closes a review of the volume 
with these words: “ But there remains a hand- 
ful of poetry, admirable, original, of a singular 
and captivating sweetness, overcoming by force 
of inspiration the lack of native instinct for 
verse. And Mr. Dobell’s is the most remark- 
able discovery of recent years.” The following 
stanzas are from “ The Salutation: ” 


“ These little limbs, 
These eyes and hands which here I find, 
These rosy cheeks wherewith my life begins, 
Where have ye been? behind 
What curtain were ye from me hid so long, 
Where was, in what abyss, my speaking tongue? 
“When silent I 
So many thousand thousand years 
Beneath the dust did in a chaos lie, 
How could I smiles or tears, 
Or lips, or hands, or eyes, or ears perceive? 
Welcome ye treasures which I now receive. 
* * * * 
“A stranger here 
Strange things doth meet, strange glories see; 
Strange treasures lodg’d in this fair world 
appear, 
Strange all and new to me; 
But that they mine should be, who nothing was, 
That strangest is of all, yet brought to pass.” 


Pebbles 


“Wuat ales the porter?” “His young 
daughter wines all the time, and he is going 
home to liquor.”—Princeton Tiger. 


....Will N. Harben, the Georgia author, 
will spend his vacation writing a couple of 
novels for the fall trade—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 


....It is now pertinent to inquire if the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania are to 
merge their United States Senators.—The De- 
troit Tribune. 


Wuat we fail to comprehend is how the 
Strike Commission could know so much with- 
out having discovered the Coal Trust.—The 
Detroit News. 


....Jonathan: “1 say, Britisher, can you 
spell horse?” Englishman: “’Orse? Why, 
certainly. It honly takes a haitch and a ho 
and a har and a hess and a he to spell ’orse.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 

There was a young maiden of York 

Whose left limb was made out of wood. 

When asked, “ Do you dance?” 

Replied, “ Just give me a show,” 

And she ate all her food with a spoon. 

—University of Michigan Wrinkle. 

....Cuitp Stupy.—One hundred children 
were handed each a hot iron. Thirty-three 
boys and eighteen girls said “Ouch!” Twen- 
ty-five girls and ten boys said “Ooch!” Of 
the girls who said “Ouch!” seven had pug- 
noses and one toed in. Thirteen boys born of 
foreign parents said “Ooch!” The conclu- 
sions to be drawn from this interesting experi- 
ment will be embodied in a book and published 
in the Practical Science Series —Life. 

SMUTCHKINS. 
The pompadour portled his portly pandour 

And chickily chappled his chub, 

He rombled and piggled, all lowry and lour, 

Till his peripandee frap his mub. 


But the snapperfrass bindley with pishaway 
powl 
Frabbled his musly galooper, 
He culsapped his mowk into sylburbish mowl, 
And that was the end of our snooper. 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


....-The Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler was a 
guest at the dinner of the Monroe Society last 
year and pronounced the following conun- 
drum: “ Why was Noah the greatest financier 
of his time?” As no one could answer, he 
gave the diners a year to think it over. Be- 
ing prevented from attending the dinner this 
year, he telegraphed the answer to his query of 
the previous year. “Noah was able to float a 
stock company at a time when all his contem- 
poraries were forced into involuntary liquida- 
tion.”—New York Times. 
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Russia in Manchuria 


Ir has not taken many months for Rus- 
sia to throw off the mask. No intelligent 
person believed that she intended ever to 
withdraw from Manchuria, unless it be 
under the threat of a European war; but 
it was hardly expected that she would 
so soon and so frankly give the lie to 
her promise to the allied nations. We 
tell elsewhere the story of her demands. 
Substantially she offers to withdraw—if 
she can remain! She demands as condi- 
tion to her withdrawal that she retain 
financial, commercial and military con- 
trol of the country. What kind of with- 
drawal is that? 

Why this haste? Possibly Constanti- 
nople is the explanation. Russia wants 
to settle this Chinese question that- she 
may be free to turn her attention and di- 
rect her power to European Turkey. The 
Macedonian disturbances have come be- 
fore Russia desired, before she has con- 
solidated her power in Manchuria and 


got her railroads in satisfactory condi- 


tion. The revolutionists are not work- 
ing in the interests of Russia, but for in- 
dependence, possibly for the creation of 
a single strong Slav state that shall in- 
clude all European Turkey—a plan with 
which Russia has no sympathy. She 
might well close her game in Manchuria, 
that she may turn again to the Balkans. 

While Russia’s purpose is clear, and is 
in accord with her persistent policy to 
get control of all Northern Asia, Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Korea, Tibet, Afghan- 
istan and Persia down to the Persian 
Gulf, it is not so clear what the other 
Powers can do about it. If Russia does 
not yield, or at least pretend to yield, 
it is one of those cases in which, under 
the current ethics of nations, it would be 
quite justifiable to go to war. Russia is 
deliberately breaking her promise to the 
United States as well as to Great Britain 
and Japan. She has promised us an 
open door in Manchuria; but her de- 
mands close the open door. It is an equal 
or greater injury to Great. Britain and 
Japan. We have a considerable trade in 
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Manchuria which we can depend on un- 
der Chinese control, but not under Rus- 
sian rule. Japan has good reason: to be 
angry ; but what can any one of the Pow- 
ers, or all of them combined, do? This 
is no sea-fight where the combined na- 
tions could easily outclass the Russians, 
even with the help of the French. The 
occupation would not be at Newchwang, 
but along the line of the Russian rail- 
road and on the interior river banks. 
There Russia can easily remain supreme. 
The conditions all favor Russian claims. 
The only Power that could resist, if or- 
ganized, is China herself, and she can 
do nothing for years to come. 

Perhaps never ; for now what is there 
to hinder the partition of China? If the 
Russians take Manchuria, with Mongolia 
sure to follow, can it be imagined that the 
French will not take the Southern prov- 
inces, where trouble is now brewing in 
which the French authorities in Tonquin 
are taking special interest? The prospect 
is most serious. And then what will 
Great Britain do on the Yangtse River? 
She will hardly be able to keep her 
hands off her special sphere of influence ; 
and Gerthany will want to increase her 
holding, and the ancient Chinese Empire 
will be a thing of the past. 

Can it be prevented? It is not easy 
to see how if Russia does not now back 
down. Give China twenty years more, 
under the military instruction of her 
best friend, Japan, and she might be able 
to withstand Russia and all the rest of 
her despoilers ; but that time is not likely 
to be allowed. 

For us the question is how far we 
can oppose the new demands of Russia. 
Secretary Hay has made inquiries at St. 
Petersburg, and will add a more forcible 
protest. But moral pressure is all we 
are likely to use. We are not likely to 
g2 to war to protect our rights in 
Manchuria, simply because it will not 
pay. In such a difference between men, 
where one party has failed to keep a 
promise and injures another, they would 
go to law before a court. But here is 
no court, except that of The Hague, and 
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with such a tremendous interest at stake, 
it is hardly to be supposed that a paper 
court would be listened to. Should Great 
Britain and Japan go to war our sympa- 
thies would be with them, and one can 
imagine that we might be drawn in 
against our will. But can we believe 
that the great Gog and Magog war of 
the prophetic cranks, or the final conflict 
between the Cossack and the Anglo- 
Saxon, which we have been told would 
involve all the great nations of the earth 
and end the era of war in one great col- 
lapse of navies and armies and national 
debts, is now close upon us? The sky 
is darkening, but it is the part of the 
United States, for the present, to protest 
and appeal and hope that better counsels 


may prevail. 
& 


The Coal Captains 


WE begin to think that some of our 
captains of industry have been over- 
rated, or that much comb:ning has. made 
them mad. It used to be said that one 
distinguishing mark of the industrial 
captain was his ability to find subordi- 
nates or agents who would execute his 
plans without jar or friction, men to 
whose technical familiarity with the mat- 
ter in hand was added some knowledge 
of the arts of diplomacy and conciliation. 
Even: now, most people .would predict 
the failure of any captain who should 
prefer agents determined to make the 
greatest possible number of enemies for 
their employer, and to grasp every op- 
portunity for making the public hate him. 
It was by selecting subordinates of that 
other kind that Mr. Carnegie achieved 
much of his success. Similar methods 
have been used almost uniformly by Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller and their as- 
sociates in making the great Steel Cor- 
poration and conducting its business. 
The superiority of such methods in a 
country like ours has been very firmly es- 
tablished by the history of business en- 
terprises. 

One would expect that captains who 
had observed for years and with good 
results this rule as to the selection and 
continued use of agents could never be 
induced to violate it. One would say that 
in projects believed by many to be against 
sound public policy and unlawful, they 
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would exercise the greatest caution in 
avoiding the use of agents who. could 
not be restrained from irritating, defy- 
ing and enraging the public, or from 
blunders of management involving the 
loss of millions. In other words, one 
would not expect to see Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Rockefeller and the conservative cap- 
italists of the Vanderbilt and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad systems employing Mr. 
Baer to represent them before the pub- 
lic with respect to all the difficult and del- 
icate questions that have arisen in con- 
nection with the mining and transporta- 
tion of anthracite coal. 

We are now considering this matter 
from the business point of view—not ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the ethical 
side of it, or undertaking to say whether 
the railroads and their subsidiary min- 
ing companies are maintaining an un- 
lawful combination. And from _ that 
point of view the course of the men who 
control the industries in question shows 
a most remarkable disregard for all the 
established principles of successful busi- 
ness. Everybody knows who these gen- 
tlemen are that contro! the anthracite 
coal fields and railroads. The situation, 
already easily understood, was simplified 
when the Reading, with the roads it con- 
trols, was partitioned, a few months ago, 
between the Pennsylvania and the Van- 
derbilt companies. These controlling 
capitalists are conservative men with re- 
spect to all questions concerning prop- 
erty. They abhor State socialism. They 
know there is no profit to be made by 
wantonly exciting the hostility of the 
public and inviting prosecutions that pfe- 
vent the digestion of new securities. But 
throughout the great coal strike they 
were represented, as they are now at the 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by officers drawing extra- 
ordinary salaries who continually pro- 
mote the growth of socialism, irritate 
and disgust the people, and recklessly in- 
vite the prosecutions which they desire 
to avoid. 

We shall not review the history of 
these agents’ strange perversity—their 
rejection of arbitration, their refusal to 
settle the coal strike by a wage increase 
of only 5 per cent., their determined op- 
position to the conciliatory efforts of the 
Civic Federation, Senator Hanna and 
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‘Governor Odell; the abrupt termination 
of Mr. McVeagh’s negotiations; their 
defiant and abusive attitude at the con- 
ference with Mr. Roosevelt; and their 
defeat before the Commission. Where, 
in the record of their course, did they 
show the least grain of good business 
common sense? Was it in President 
Baer’s memorable letter about “the 
Christian men to whom God in his in- 
finite wisdom has given the control of the 
property interests of the country?” 

Was it to be seen last week in the same 
officer’s testimony before the Commis- 
sion as to the methods and aims of the 
allied coal and railroad corporations, or 
in the angry attack upon the people of 
New York by ex-Judge Campbell, the 
counsel whom he has so appropriately 
employed? Are the business interests 
of the anthracite mines and roads to be 
served by saying that the people of New 
York have been getting their coal “ prac- 
tically for nothing,” and that they 
“whine like a pack of whipped dogs 
when they are asked to pay a decent 
price?” 

Does so prominent an agent as Mr. 
Baer serve the interests of his principals 
in challenging their opponents to prose- 
cute these companies under the Sherman 
law? - In the light of his own testimony 
as to the association of these companies, 
is it discreet to invite prosecution under 
a statute so recently interpreted as for- 
bidding even the acquisition or posses- 
sion of power by which the competition 
of two parallel interstate railroads can 
be suppressed ? 

As we have said, we are now consid- 
ering only the business side of this an- 
thracite affair. Taking all the condi- 
tions into account, we find an amazing 
and defiant disregard of those princi- 
ples and methods upon which successful 
business enterprises are based. Medieval 
narrowness of mind is seen curiously 
associated with the wanton recklessness 
of a revolutionary agitator. If the con- 
servative capitalists who possess ample 
power to control the situation really de- 
sired at the beginning of these coal dis- 
turbances to win and deserve the hatred 
of the people, to expose their industries 
to dangerous shock and loss, and to sug- 
gest to everybody the expediency of pub- 
lic ownership, we could now see some 
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consistency in the qualifications of their 
agents and in what these representatives 
have said and done. But undoubtedly 
such was not and is not now their de- 
sire. And so, puzzled by the contradic- 
tions which this case presents, we find 
ourselves wondering whether these gen- 
tlemen really deserve to be called great 
captains of industry. 


ee) 
A Process of Church Union 


THE story is told, on other pages, of 
a brave attempt at union between four 
denominations, which was only partially 
successful. But a partial success is no 
failure, and is the promise of full success 
a little later. Indeed, it is better to have 
tried and failed than never to have tried 
at all. 

What is it that produces all these 
“ subdichotomies of schisms,” as Milton 
calls them, in the Church? It is nothing 
but insistence on points of difference, 
mere questions of philosophy or ways 
of doing things, which are perfectly in- 
different to the kingdom of heaven. This 
may not have seemed so always. There 
was a time when men thought that if one 
did not hold a particular intellectual be- 
lief as to whether the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeded from the Father alone, or also 
from both the Father and the Son, he 
would without doubt perish everlasting- 
ly. We have all got over that cruel 
notion now. Then it was proper to 
separate on such a point as this; but 
now, among Protestant Christians, at 
least, such a question has lost its impor- 
tance. We have come to understand that 
religion has to do with the heart, and 
that its essence was correctly defined by 
our Lord as love supreme to God and 
equal love to man. 

In the present case there were four 
denominations which had more or less 
learned our Lord’s way of looking at 
religion. They all believed, United 
Brethren, Congregationalists, Methodist 
Protestants and Christian Connection, 
alike, that the present separation of 
Christians into sects is a great evil, and 
they wanted, so far as they could, to 
correct it. They were not quite sure 
how near alike they were; they did not 
know each other very well. They hoped 
they were near enough alike to unite 
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into one body. But when they came to- 
gether, and questioned each other sharp- 
ly, they found that their ways were con- 
siderably different, and their ways are 
what now keeps Christians apart more 
than their beliefs. They are all very 
independent, on certain points, and all 
have separated—separatists all—for the 
sake of some larger or smaller point of 
liberty or self-government; but the 
points differ, and one wants more liberty 
while another wants more government. 
The Congregationalists, with their de- 
pendence on influence rather than au- 
thority, were sure that theirs was the 
better way, while the Methodist Prot- 
estants and the United Brethren were 
equally sure that the welfare of their 
churches required a stricter rule. 

To harmonize the two views is not 
easy; and the representatives of these 
bodies felt that they could not separate 
without at least the attempt to unite. 
‘Their plan is not absolute union; it is not 
pure federation. They propose to es- 
tablish for the three denominations— 
for the Christian Connection fell out—a 
single General Council of the United 
Churches, in which they shall get ac- 
quainted, and in which certain common 
interests shall be attended to, very likely 
their mission work; while all legislative 
or judicial machinery shall go on for 
the present as it has in their several con- 
ferences. It is hoped that this will re- 
sult in entire union. Meanwhile the 
United Brethren and the Methodist Prot- 
estants will be able to unite in a single 
body. 

The meeting of official representatives 
of these four denominations is perhaps 
the most important eccfesiastial event 
of the new century. It may mean a 
great deal more than now appears. It 
gives the promise of the union in the 
same body of a number of other denomi- 
nations, whose methods and sympathies 
are essentially the same. The spirit of 
union is in the air, and it is the spirit of 
the Master. 

But on what basis can union of those 
that differ be achieved? Not, certainly, 
by any surrender of conscientious con- 
victions. One cannot change his beliefs 
at will. The only way is to allow each 
other liberty in one organization. Di- 
versity in unity is the way, not unity 
through conformity. This is the essen- 
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tial principle, not of mere tolerance, but 
of full acceptance of differences in belief 
and ways. Separations have always been 
made to suppress liberty of difference, 
and union must come by the reverse 
process of more liberty to differ. This 
is a hard lesson to learn, for it contra- 
dicts the essence of denominationalism. 

But what about the Christian Con- 
nection, whose representatives dropped 
out? They could not unite with the 
others because some of the others in- 
sisted on an expression of general ad- 
hesion to the current Christian creeds. 
We do not see why such an expression 
is necessary, but others felt it essential. 
Nor do we see why it is such a very 
important thing to avoid the general ap- 
proval of old formulas of belief. The 
right way is for these to take their 
creeds who want them, and those to dis- 
card them who have no use for them, 
for they all hold substantially the same 
faith, hope and love. It is not what we 
hold and do that keeps us apart, but what 
we want others to hold and do. Those 
who now could not unite will, we trust, 
see a new light before many moons, and 
other bodies will join in the same union, 
and some portion of the shame of our 
Protestant Christians be removed. 

& 


Trade Union Power 


THE United Mine Workers’ Journal 
presents remarkable figures showing 
the growth of the United Mine Work- 
ers under the presidency of John Mitch- 
ell, and glories in them as a demonstra- 
tion of the moral and material power of 
this great organization. From a mem- 
bership of 32,902 in 1898 it has grown 
to a membership of 264,439 in 1903 ; and 
on December 31st, 1902, it .had in its . 
treasury the tidy sum of $1,027,120.209. 

This growth has been accomplished, if 
we may believe the Journal, because the 
organization of the United Mine Work- 
ers “is based upon the eternal verities 
of truth and justice.” We are glad to 
believe that in a general way this state- 
ment is true. Certainly there is a sub- 
stantial foundation of justice for labor 
organizations, and probably in most in- 
stances the demands which trade 
unions have made have been rightful 
in themselves and supported by truth- 
ful assertions. When. however, the 
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Journal says of this particular organiza- 
tion : 

“Tt never advocated a cause which would not 
square itself with right, and endure the test of 
time. It never made a claim that it feared to 
submit to the judgment of the world, or to the 
decision of unbiased men,” 
some “unbiased men” will compare 
the assertion with a report lately ren- 
dered by the Coal Strike Commission. 
Testimony reviewed by the Commis- 
sion leaves no room for doubt, unfor- 
tunately, that the Mine Workers knew 
of acts of violence which they made no 
attempt to repress, and that members 
of the union as individuals were guilty 
of criminal deeds which its officers did 
not punish. In the face of these facts a 
mere statement that the organization 
“ never advocated a cause which would 
not square itself with right” may be 
literally true and morally meaningless. 

Other causes than the moral spot- 
lessness of the United Mine Workers 
have contributed to their phenomenal 
growth. It is not easy to bring to- 
gether in one coherent organization 
such heterogeneous elements of nation- 
ality, age, skill and character as are 
found among the Mine Workers. As 
a rule, only three influences familiar to 
human experience are adequate to draw 
such unlike forces into harmonious co- 
operation. One is a great wrong to be 
righted, one is the personality of a great 
leader, a third is a great ideal. In the 
case of the Mine Workers there have 
been real wrongs, which have been bit- 
terly felt. There has been also the in- 
fluence and the skill of a strong per- 
sonality. The wrongs might have ex- 
isted for a generation without produc- 
ing by reaction an organization of over 
250,000, with resources of over a mil- 
lion dollars, if there had not been a John 
Mitchell to seize the situation and to 
shape the forces of discontent. 

We wish we could add that among 
the causes of the growth which the 
Mine Workers’ Journal exults in could 
be named some great ideal. Unhap- 
pily, the labor movement has not as yet 
been organized by this higher influence. 
Idealism is, precisely what the labor 
movement most deplorably lacks, and 
most urgently needs; not idealism in 
any vague, impracticable sense of the 
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word, but in the sense of high aims and 
sound principles. It is all very well 
to say that the wish to redress wrong 
or the desire to raise the workingman’s. 
standard of living is in itself an ideal. 
It might be so if it were combined with 
generosity of feeling and with rectitude 
of conduct. But no one ever thinks of 
the effort of a business man to make 
more money as ideal, nor can we with- 
out mental confusion think of the effort 
of any group or class of men to gain 
material advantage for themselves, ir- 
respective of the rights of their fellow- 
beings, as in any sense idealistic. The 
idealism which the trades union cause 
needs to be touched with is of a differ- 
ent sort. 

An ideal which more than any other 
one cause has shaped American insti- 
tutions, which, indeed, has drawn to our 
shores a majority of our foreign-born 
citizens, is that of freedom. In recent 
years the labor unions have been con- 
spicuous among the forces that have 
been breaking down this ideal. We do 
not mean by this remark to exalt the 
philosophy of an unsocial individualist, 
or to preach the dogma of /aissez faire. 
We mean that the trade union pro- 
gram will not be what it ought to be 
until it finds a way to reconcile the dis- 
cipline of organization, on the one hand, 
with a great measure of liberty reserved 
to its individual members and to non- 
unionists on the other hand. The trade 
union of to-day is tyrannical. It ex- 
pects its individual mémbers to submit 
their wills and to conform their con- 
duct to the authority of a leader, or to 
the decision of a majority which may 
be made up of the most incompetent, 
most unwise and most untrustworthy 
elements in the body. It discourages 
emulation, and teaches the absurd phi- 
losophy that bad workmanship and the 
destruction of property create work. 
The Mine Workers’ Journal is right in 
its belief that trade union power will 
grow if the unions so conduct them- 
selves as to win the unswerving support 
of an intelligent, moral, public opinion. 
To do this, however, they will be com- 
pelled sooner or later to modify their 
present rules and policies to a consider- 
able degree. They will have to become 
more liberal, more tolerant, more broad- 
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minded, as well as more law-abiding. 
They will do this if leaders shall arise 
among them who themselves entertain 
and who can make their followers feel 
the power of a sound idealism as ap- 
plied to the workingman and his future. 
We want in this country no working- 
men who will sit down like abject slaves 
in the face of cruel wrongs that ought 
to be redressed. We want not any who 
are incapable of organization and the 
effective co-operation which it implies. 
But neither do we want those who are 
incapable of extending to other men the 
rights which they claim for themselves 
and who think that they have escaped 
from slavery when they yield their wills 
to tyrants of their own election. 
ed 


Steam Car to Trolley 


Ir was on August 9th, 1831, that the 
first steam car started from Albany on 
the Mohawk and Hudson road, now the 
New York Central and Hudson River. 
The train was drawn by the De Witt 
Clinton. The conductor was seated at 
the rear of the tender and gave the signal 
for starting by blowing a tin horn. 
Prominent citizens of the State were in 

cars, which were open to an attack 
of sparks, which showered in from the 
engine. This shower soon became so 
heavy the passengers raised umbrellas as 
shields. Before long the covers were 
burned off the umbrellas, and then each 
busied himself putting out his neighbor’s 
clothes where they ignited. The slack 
between the coaches jerked the cars so 
badly that the train was stopped, to bor- 
row rails from a fence to be packed be- 
tween. These were tied in with pack 
yarn. Yet the citizens who saw this train 
were elate with enthusiasm and the pas- 
sengers considered it a great achieve- 
ment in the way of annihilating time. 

Many of those who speed over the Em- 
pire State Express can remember when 
twenty miles an hour was considered ex- 
cellent speed, and when passengers were 
compelled to change cars, not only at Al- 
bany, but at St. Johnstown, at Utica, at 
Syracuse and at Rochester. At each 
point the passengers must take care of 
their own baggage, while there was no 
certain connection between trains at any 
one of the points named. It was com- 
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mon to be compelled to stop over sev- 
eral hours, or even a whole night, at Al- 
bany or at St. Johnstown, because the 
arriving train was an hour or two late 
and the departing train was tired of wait- 
ing. Then came the era of consolidation, 
and the evolution of railroad traveling 
has been steady and rapid up to the Fast 
Mail and Limited Express. It was in 
the summer of 1893 that the Exposition 
Flyer reduced the schedule from New 
York to Chicago to twenty hours. At 
the close of the Fair this train was re- 
moved, as no longer in demand. But 
the prosperity of the country and the 
needs of rapid transit have so developed 
within ten years that the New York Cen- 
tral and its rivals have again introduced 
a twenty-hour schedule; so that a busi- 
ness man can leave New York at 2 P.M. 
and be set down in Chicago at IO A.M. 
next day. 

The train itself has undergone a trans- 
formation as remarkable as the increase 
in speed. Thirty years ago, even in the 
best conducted cars, passengers were 
compelled to take turns in warming 
themselves at the stoves. With ther- 
mometer at zero traveling was often seri- 
ously unpleasant, if not dangerous. 
Trains were caught in blizzards and 
stalled within a few miles of large cities 
until not only was the wood exhausted, 
but the seats were burned to prevent 
freezing. To-day a line having any 
claims to prominence gives us vestibule 
cars, electrically lighted and steam 
heated. The whole train constitutes a 
hotel in motion, with parlers and dining- 
rooms equipped with all the luxuries as- 
sociated with wealth. 

The trolley car has commenced with a 
degree of modesty somewhat commen- 
surate with the introduction of the steam 
car. It has been experimental in its in- 
ception and is yet feeling its way along 
the lines of the possible. But the im- 
provements already introduced and the 
astounding expansion of the system in- 
dicate a revolution far greater than that 
achieved by the steam car. It is not only 
that we have a power capable of doing 
what steam cannot do, but we have a 
new system of economics in force where- 
by a train of cars can be sent every half 
hour, light-rigged and rapid, in almost 
any direction, where the steam car can- 
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not be utilized. It is no wild dream that 
the electric car will find its way through 
all the smaller valleys and among the re- 
mote hillsides until there shall be not a 
spot in the United States too remote from 
civilization to feel the effect of culture. 

It is not, however, with speed and com- 
fortable traveling that we concern our- 
selves so much as with greater results 
in the way of social revolution. The 
steam car made the city; the trolley 
makes the country. The reaction from 
congested life had already begun, but the 
trolley is speeding it to a revolution. The 
cost of a trolley road, when well built, 
does not differ very much from that of 
a well built steam road; but the running 
cost is much less, and is a lessening fac- 
tor as we are able to utilize more and 
more of the wasting water power of our 
country. 

The expansion of the trolley is work- 
ing along the line of reducing manual 
labor on the farm. It seems not improba- 
ble that the whole help problem will be 
solved. In some cases already this power 
is running farm machinery and doing a 
good deal of house work. It is sug- 
gested that the water power of New 
York State be so far collected as to run 
an electric road from the Lakes to tide- 
water, and that power be all along the 
way sold to farms and towns. The plan 
is entirely feasible, and we believe that 
something of this sort will be worked 
out. Whether the outlook be as hopeful 
as we think, it is certain that the easy 
access to all parts of the country and the 
removal of isolation, as well as, the sense 
of remoteness from vital centers, will 
bring back to agricultural life a large 
share of that more intelligent help which 
has been moving cityward. It will tend 
largely to dissolve the rapidly forming 
masses and distribute them where work 
is always abundant. 

The trolley comes without noise; it is 
a still force, an expression of immense 
power, without the boastfulness of steam. 
This will count greatly in the coming age, 
when the high-strung nerves of the 
American people will demand a chance 
to react and gather tone. We have en- 
dured two generations of racket. We 
have driven progress at high pressure. 
Professor Orton some time ago sug- 
gested that as steam power went out we 
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shauld pass into a period of more quiet 
and peace—a period of progress of a 
more equable sort. The indications are 
all that way. During these two genera- 
tions the whole country—that is, the 
agricultural part of it—was compelled to 
plod on with animal power and wind 
power. The new force is at the com- 
mand of the neighborhood, or individual, 
farthest removed from the nuclei of civ- 
ilization. 

The trolley is also reacting on the city 
with no little vigor. No expression of its 
influence has so far been as marked as 
the incessant tide of citizens pouring out 
into the country every day in the sum- 
mer. It is not so much the country peo- 
ple seeking the city that is notable as the 
city people seeking the country. Those 
who have all their lives been huddled 
into tenements or twerity-foot fronts are 
finding the sunny slopes, the glens and 
the brook-sides and are getting a new 
meaning to life. The steam car disturbed 
suburbanism with its noise and smoke, 
and if it brought out largely any element 
from the city, it was the dissipated. The 
trolley picks up the quiet livers, those 
who have walked in treadmills, and sends 
them out to breathe the fresh air and 
come home with arms full of clover and 
daisies. 

Twelve million fewer passengers 
traveled on our steam cars last year than 
seven years ago, but in Massachusetts 
there were four times as many passen- 
gers carried by electric cars as on the 
steam roads, and in Connecticut twenty 
per cent. more than on the steam roads. 
But the marvel of this new method is 
that you can go at any time of day with- 
out consulting time tables. You will not 
move quite as fast, but the time saved 
by not waiting for trains is a gain that 
no figures can estimate. Speed will un- 
doubtedly be increased, especially on 
through lines. In a few cases the trolley 
already travels at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. It is said that seventy-five miles 
an hour is a possibility. Yet when all is 
said, the one notable feature of the new 
transit is that it waits on the people, like 
a domestic servant. It comes nearer to 
our homes; it does our small jobs; it 
reaches the farm. “It grows rich 6ff 
the crumbs of business that a steam road 
would despise.” 
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The Lesson of the Elevated 
Railway Labor Dispute 


THE settlement last week of the 
threatened strike on the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Railways offers a most important 
lesson in the management of labor dis- 
putes. The employees had recently ef- 
fected an organization including prac- 
tically every man on the system, had 
formulated their demands for increased 
wages, shorter hours and changes in the 
rules, and had selected an Executive 
Committee to conduct negotiations and 
call a strike, if necessary. This commit- 
tee was received by the officials of the 
company and later by the Board of Di- 
rectors, but each time their demand for 
a nine-hour day was flatly refused, al- 
tho several minor concessions were 
granted. The committee then called a 
mass meeting, at which it was voted by 
a large majority to call a strike. Under 
the constitution of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street Railway Employees 
of America the dispute at this juncture 
was required to be turned over to the 
International President, Mr. W. D. 
Mahon, who thereupon came to New 
York and secured a conference with the 
company’s Officials. At this conference 
the local committee were present, and it 
developed that the grievances and de- 
mands of the employees had not been 
taken up in detail at the earlier confer- 
ences, but there had been submitted only 
one demand, “nine hours or strike.” 
Under Mr. Mahon’s guidance, during a 
six hours’ conference, every grade of 
employee, every rate of pay and every 
rule of the service were taken up and a 
series of agreements was reached step 
by step. Altho the company did not con- 
cede the nine hours, which all employees 
wanted, yet every employee received 
some concession, and in the end all were 
satisfied and they ratified the agreement 
unanimously. Instead of a peremptory 
ultimatum the agreement allowed four 
or five weeks in which the management 
should revise the schedules so as to 
afford as near as practicable a nine and 
one-half hour work-day for trainmen 
and longer and shorter periods for 
others. 

This give-and-take policy was possible 
only after the international president of 
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the union had been called in, and with 
his wide experience and knowledge of 
agreements in other places, had con- 
vinced his local organization of the un- 
reasonableness of many of their de- 
mands. Had the officials of the com- 
pany refused to “ recognize the union” 
in the person of this “ outsider,” the in- 
ternational president, a strike would un- 
doubtedly have occurred. The lesson is 
worth remembering by all employers in 
these days of rapid growth of unionism. 
A new organization of workmen is al- 
ways extravagant and radical in its de- 
mands and eager for quick results. The 
international officers are, on the other 
hand, usually conservative and experi- 
enced. Instead of ignoring the union, 
employers with new unions on their 
hands should grant the fullest recogni- 
tion even to the extent of insisting that 
the highest officers in the union should 
be called in to conduct negotiations. 


s 
Discredited Prophecy 


THE belief, so general in the South, 
that the negro is racially incapable of 
developing to an equality with the more 
favored race owing to his smaller brain, 
has had its chief support in the science 
and history of Nott and Gliddon’s 
“Types of Mankind,” published in 1854. 
The purpose of this ponderous volume 
was to prove, from history, anatomy and 
Egyptology, that the human races are dis- 
tinct species, and that the negro is essen- 
tially inferior in intellect, a view not 
sustained by later science, as shown by 
Professor Farrand in a late issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

Dr. J. C. Nott, the principal author, 
was a native of South Carolina anda 
Professor in Southern medical colleges. 
The intensity of his conviction was curi- 
ously expressed in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Negro Race; its Ethnology and 
History,” printed in Mobile in the year 
following the end of the Civil War. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau was then in charge 
of General O. O. Howard, who had taken 
possession of the Medical College in Mo- 
bile, in which Dr. No‘t was a Professor, 
for a negro school. Dr. Nott protested 
to General Howard none too mildly and 
received little satisfaction. Thereupon 
he wrote this pamphlet, addregsed to Gen- 
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eral Howard, in which he recapitulated 
the argument of his “ Types of Man- 
kind,” in which we are no longer inter- 
ested, declared- that “ slavery is the nor- 
mal condition of the negro and most 
advantageous for him,” and then pro- 
ceeded to indulge in good scientific 
prophecy as to the future of the negro 
race under the freedom so criminally 
thrust upon him. He said: 


“What then must be the fate of this un- 

fortunate race? I was born among negroes at 
the South, have spent many years in the study 
of their natural and civil history, and feel con- 
fident in the prediction that they are doomed 
to extermination-—an extermination that is be- 
ing cruelly hastened by the unwise action of 
a party that will not study and comprehend 
the subject it is dealing with. The negro has 
an instinctive and unconquerable antipathy to 
steady agricultural labor, and must therefore 
be gradually supplanted by the whites. 
The negro population, out of slavery, can never 
become dense. After removing your 
Bureau and the troops, I see but one duty re- 
maining for you to perform, and that to assist 
us in feeding and clothing colored paupers. 
. You have brought this state of things 
upon the South, in spite of remonstrances, and 
you must ‘ pay out’ or see the victims of your 
policy starve.” 


This is the kind of prophecy that we 
heard in those days from the men who 
were sure that those of the North did not 
understand the negro as they did in the 
South. 

Well, thirty-six years have passed 
since Dr. Nott made this prediction of 
speedy extermination and the negro is 
not yet exterminated. Instead of that he 
has increased, without the aid of immi- 
gration, from four millions to ten mil- 
lions. He has shown no “ instinctive and 
unconquerable antipathy to steady agri- 
cultural labor;” on the other hand. his 
product of cotton has risen from 4,861,- 
000 bales in 1860 to 10,681,000 in 1902. 
The negroes have not been “ supplanted 
by the whites,” and the population in the 
rich agricultural sec‘ions of the South 
has grown denser and denser. In Dr. 
Nott’s own State of Alabama the negro 
population has increased 22 per cent. in 
twenty years, and the white population 
20 per cent. In 1860 there were in Ala- 
bama 437,000 negroes; now there are 
827,000. Alabama has public schools for 
the negro,.and such higher institutions 
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as Talladega College and Tuskegee In- 
stitute. In Alabama there were in 1900 
129,137 farms operated by white men, 
with land and buildings worth $99,403,- 
000; and 94,083 by colored men, worth 
$35,107,000. Of these 94,083 farms 
worked by colored men, 14,110 are 
owned by these men who in 1866 had 
“an instinctive and unconquerable an- 
tipathy to steady agricultural labor,” and 
the number is rapidly increasing from 
decade to decade, as is the proportion 
who can read and write. 

With an example like this before us 
of the value of the most confident and 
scientific local judgment and prophecy 
as to the negro, is it strange that 
we are no more quick to submit to 
the authority and wisdom of those who 
“know him best” than was General 


Howard in 1866? 
ef 


Once more the Edu- 
cational Conference 
has met, this time 
in Richmond, and we may expect that its 
influence will be widely felt for good. 
Those who suspect the Greeks bearing 
gifts may as well calm their fears, for 


Southern Education 
at Richmond 


there is no intention to import any poli- 
tics, or to stir up any negro question, 
much less any question of social equal- 
ity, even if Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Ogden 
and Mr. Page have on occasion treated 
some colored men with courtesy. This 
movement is directed more to white edu- 
cation, which is quite proper, as negro 
education has received more money from 
the Northern people than has white edu- 
cation. Admirable work is being done 
to stir up the backward white districts 
to develop their public schools. We are 
not sure but the Southern speakers are 
quite as wise as the Northern ones. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott talked at Richmond on 
the relative opportunities of the negro 
at the North and at the South, and said 
that, the negro had a better chance in the 
South, and “ if I were a negro I would 
rather live in a Southern than a North- 
ern State.” The fact is that the negroes 
who have tried both do notagree with him. 
They are coming North by the hundred 
thousand. The other day a speaker ad- 
dressed two thousand negroes in one of 
their meetings in this city, and he re- 
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marked that nine-tenths of them had 
come from the South, and he asked them 
if they did not intend to go back. A 
roar of derisive laughter arose from all 
over the house. No one goes back}; they 
like it better here, just as_ o¢t” ithmi- 
grants from Europe have-n& desire to 
return and live in their native lands. 


& «4 


More important, if 
less dignified than 
the position of any 
bishop in the Episcopal Church is that 
of Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary in this city. Since the death 
of Dean Hoffman, to whom the Semi- 
nary Owes so much financially, there has 
been great anxiety as to his successor, 
for this Seminary is easily the first in im- 
portance in its Church. It molds the 
opinions of half the young men that en- 
ter the Episcopal ministry. Altho Dr. 
John P. Peters was the most scholarly of 
the men whose names were mentioned, 
it was not expected that a Broad Church- 
man like him could be elected. The 
choice has fallen on another man of 
scholarship and executive ability, W. L. 
Robbins, D.D., a comparatively young 
man, Dean of the Albany Cathedral. He 
is a graduate of Amherst College and the 
Cambridge Theological School, one of 
those men who broaden and ripen with 
years. While the traditions of the Semi- 
nary seem to require a High Churchman 
with ritualistic tendencies, and while 
Dean Robbins comes from a center of 
that sort of theology and ritual, his 
growth seems to have been within it to 
a wider conception of Christian faith and 
practice. An indication of this appears 
in the last issue of The Living Church, 
which criticises his late volume, “A 
Christian Apologetic,” as not reaching 
its standard of ecclesiastical altitude and 
polychromatism. Indeed, his association 
with English churchmen has contributed 
to develop a wider outlook. He is much 
admired as a thoughtful preacher who 
has influence with young men; so that 
much may be hoped from his new work. 


& 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


It is the greatest proof of the essential 
sanity of Mr. Booker T. Washington 
that his head is not turned with all the 
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praise he receives and all the money 
he gets for Tuskegee Institute. The 
gift of $600,000 for the endowment by 
Mr. Carnegie adds another to his wise 
and splendid benefactions. It is another 
of the cases in which Northern money 
helps Southern education without the 
least danger of pauperizing the recipi- 
ents. And fortunately this is one of the 
cases in which none but fire-eaters are 
dissatisfied, for it is only a moderate 
education, with a specially industrial and 
manual drift, that is given, the sort 
which displeases nobody, North or 
South. The bulk of men, white or black, 
are in the class of the common people, 
with no special talents, not the one in a 
hundred who has ambition for superior 
education and brain tasks. For such the 
Tuskegee Institute gives excellent train- 
ing, altho we expect the time will come 
when it will stand with the Pratt, and 
Drexel, and Armour institutes. 


s 


It is something to say that one mole- 
cule of hydrogen contains a thousand 
corpuscles or electrons dancing about 
in it, but one fails to apprehend how 
small even the molecule of hydrogen 
is. We get a new idea of the multitude 
of these infinitesimal objects when we 
ask how many there are in what we 
calla vacuum. Take an ordinary glass 
bulb, five inches in diameter, such as 
is used in high vacua experiments, and 
when unexhausted it contains, says Sir 
William Crookes, more than 1,000000,- 
000000,000000,000000 molecules. Now 
exhaust the bulb, so that only one-mil- 
lionth of an atmosphere shall remain, 
which is as complete an exhaustion as 
we can make, and there will still be 
I,000000,000000,000000 molecules left. 
Quite a plenty to produce the effects of 
radiant matter, X-rays, etc. Soa “high 
vacuum ” is a vacuum only by courtesy. 
Crookes believes that in an absolute 
vacuum radium would cease to show its 
peculiar pepe: 


The protest of the British people 
against the partnership with Germany in 
the Venezuela matter may be responsible 
for the refusal of the English Govern- 
ment to unite with Germany in the con- 
struction and control of the Baghdad 
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Railway ; but it would seem to be a mis- 
taken decision. It would seem as if 
Great Britain had an interest of the first 
magnitude in the route from Europe to 
India. The English conflict with the 
Mad Mullah in Somaliland is one of 
those little colonial wars that England is 
all the time engaged in. She has had a 
small set-back, just such as the French 
have had several times, in her late. ad- 
vance in North Africa, but it has no real 
importance. The Mad Mullah will fol- 
low the succession of brave but fallen 
Mahdis. 
& 


We stated lately on the testimony of a 
colored gentleman lately from New Or- 
leans, in whom we have confidence, that 
the negroes there have been boycotting 
the street cars on account of the Jim 
Crow law, and that the company had 
been trying to have the law declared un- 
constitutional. A white correspondent 
writes from that city saying that when a 
suit was brought by the action of a white 
citizen, who refused to vacate a seat re- 
served for négroes, the company did 
defend itself on the ground that the law 
was ‘unconstitutional. The court sus- 
tained this plea, but the Supreme Court 
has lately decided the law constitutional. 
Our informant thinks the negroes are 
satisfied, which we much doubt. 

& 


Exactly what is to be done in a legis- 
lative body when the presiding officer 
proves false to his duties and plainly 
misrepresents the action of the body is 
not wholly clear, and fortunately is a 
case that very seldom occurs. But in 
the Illinois Legislature last week just 
such a case seems to have arisen, when 
the Speaker pronounced action taken 
that had not been taken. For such a 
case impeachment is too slow a rem- 
edy, and the House straightened it out 
very much as they do in Austria, by 
noise and finally: physical force, remov- 
ing the Speaker from his chair. It was 
revolution which he attempted, and it 
was met in the same spirit. 

& 


An event during the past week of par- 
ticular interest to Jews has been the dedi- 
cation of the new Hebrew theological 
seminary in this city under the direction 
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of Dr. Cyrus Adler and Dr. Schechter. 
We have been much pleased with the 
harmony which appears in the co-opera- 
tion of the conservative and the progres- 
sive Jews in this institution, a spirit 
which was admirably expressed in the 
addresses of Mr. Schiff and Dr. Adler. 
Thus Judaism moves forward, even 
while lamenting thedeath of Dr. Gottheil, 
one of the sweetest spirits that ever 
taught the religion of monotheism to 
our people. 
Sd 

It is no Northern slander, but the 
record of the Attorney-General of South 
Carolina, that there were 233 homicides 
and murders committed in that State last 
year, for which the accused were ar- 
raigned, an average of six foreachcounty. 
This is besides those killings for which 
nobody was arraigned. There were three 
men hanged for murder. The population 
of South Carolina is about 1,400,000 ; and 
if the same ratio of murders had existed 
in other States the deaths in one year 
would have been 11,150, a larger number 
of Americans than were killed in the 
Spanish and Philippine wars. 

Js 


If Dr. Councilman, of the Harvard 
Medical School, has discovered .the 
germ of smallpox, as reported, it will be 
one of the greatest medical triumphs of 
the age. To be sure, we already know 
how to control the disease, so that the 
sanitary results will not be so impor- 
tant as in the case of the discovery of 
the cause of yellow fever or diphtheria, 
but for the scientific side of medicine it 
will be of the first importance. Medi- 
cine is fast becoming an exact science, 
and the discredit of empiricism is being 
removed. ye 


We call attention to an unusually val- 
uable paper in the New York Sun of 
April 26th, by Prof. E. S. Holden, on 
the supposed conflict between science and 
religion. It shows at length that from 
the time of Roge: Bacon through the 
discussions and persecutions of Galileo, 
and to the present time, the conflict has 
not been, as Draper and, to an extent, 
Andrew D. White have represented, be- 
tween science and religion, but of fanati- 
cism against religion, and of science 
against pseudo-science. 
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One or the Other! 


INSURANCE by municipalities is not a 
new proposition, but it is again talked of 
very distinctly in Massachusetts. The 
argument can be readily put in syllogistic 
form: private corporations, being greedy 
and having no competition, charge extor- 
tionate rates for a public necessity, as is 
shown by the profits they make; if the 
proper‘y in a town combines for the pur- 
pose, its owners can mutually insure one 
another for much less than monopoly 
rates; therefore, let us get together and 
do it. Why not? There is nothing more 
stable than a wall, if of proper materials 
and properly built; and the conclusion of 
a syllogism is unshakably sound, pro- 
vided it follows from the premises and 
the premises themselves are all sound, and 
there is nothing important omitted. In 
other words, propositions which are true 
are true, but a syllogism built up of half- 
truths is a shaky proposition. On the 
whole, we will let the above specimen 
stand without tapping it for weaknesses. 

The Springfield Republican remarks 
that for a city to take the fire risk on its 
own property is not contrary to sound 
principles. Admitted. But the Holyoke 
proposition, it says, is quite another 
thing. By that property owners are to 
pay to a special commission the same 
premiums they are now paying; when 
a surplus is accumulated this rate shall 
be gradually reduced, and if it becomes 
necessary to do so the city will borrow 
to meet losses. In the last ten years there 
has been only one year when Holyoke 
losses exceeded Holyoke premiums, and 
in the whole ten there was an excess pre- 
mium of $1,283,300. As usual, this argu- 
ment takes no account of expenses, but 
suggests the large “over” which could 
be used as underpinning for the co- 
operative plan. And, as usual, little is 
said of what would become of the plan 
and the loan if in some bad day Holyoke 
should be brought down to the ground. 
The argument from experience is, on the 
contrary, that only once in the last ten 
years has Holyoke collected of the com- 
panies more than it paid them, after the 
companies had provided their own run- 
ning expenses. 

But if the argument is good, why not 


act on it? And if it is not good, why not 
drop it? 
& 


Insurance Items 


AN interesting little booklet issued 
by the AEtna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., is entitled 
“The Parable of Rubbanek, the 
Brother of Eze Munn.” It is a rather 
clever exposition of one of the A&tna’s 
plans of insurance, with an Egyptian 
atmosphere, that is worth reading. 


....The University of Illinois now 
includes the Economics of Insurance in 
its curriculum. The various forms of 
insurance—fire, accident, employment 
and life—enter into the course, and 
special attention is given to the theo- 
ries and practices relating to rates, 
policies, investments, corporate man- 
agement, accounting, public supervis- 
ion and insurance laws. 

....According to The Travelers’ Rec- 
ord ten million people suffered from ac- 
cidents in the last census year in the 
United States. Seven times as many 


people were injured as died from all 


causes during that year. Accidents are 
a more prolific cause of death than any 
aisease except lung diseases. Twice as 
many people are accidentally killed as 
die of old age. An accident policy would 
seem absolutely essential to a comfortable 
state of mind. 

....The congested condition of rai!- 
way traffic in part explains the striking 
proportions that railway accidents have 
assumed during the last few months. 
The trunk lines as well as their feeders 
have been placed under a severe strain, 
and as one result of the extreme tension 
resulting, there have been frequent acci- 
dents. Some of these have been appalling 
and very sensational in character. It 
seems impossible to avoid them. The 
block system is good, but it is not an 
absolute safeguard. The human element 
enters into it and it has in consequence 
many well defined limitations. Every 
one who travels is liable to be a party 
concerned in a railway accident, which 
may mean death or disability. Accident 
policies are intended to cover cases of 
this kind. 
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FINANCIAL 


The Recent Rate- Decision 


Ir was foreseen that a general increase 
of railroad wages would be followed by 
an increase of freight rates. The Penn- 
sylvania Company’s voluntary action in 
November had been preceded by some 
advances elsewhere, and it has been fol- 
lowed by a general wage addition of 
about 10 per cent. Even the Wabash 
injunction could not stay this upward 
movement. Freight rates were ad- 
vanced. After hearing counsel for a 
dozen companies with respect to the 
new and higher rates between Chicago 
and New York on iron articles, dressed 
meats, packing house products and 
grain, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decides that the advances are 
not to be disapproved and condemned, 
except in the case of grain. The in- 
crease from 17% to 20 cents on grain, it 
holds, was not justified, as 17% was 
not unprofitable, and was from 10 to 
40 per cent. higher than the rates 
actually received in recent years. No 
order has been issued, but notice is 
given that further proceedings will be 
commenced unless the old rate is re- 
stored before May 15th. Indications at 
present are that the companies will 
make no change in response to this de- 
cision or opinion. 

The case is one of more than ordinary 
interest because the Commission, in re- 
plying to the argument that the higher 
rates are needed for the maintenance of 
fair dividends, criticises the methods of 
certain companies in meeting the cost of 
extensive improvements. For exam- 
ple, the Commission remarks that the 
Michigan Central, while paying an 
average of about 4 per cent., has for the 
last three years been earning from 10 
to 12 per cent., the excess having main- 
ly been used in paying for improve- 
ments out of gross earnings as a part 
of the operating expenses. The Lake 
Shore, it adds, has a surplus of from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year after 
paying 7 per cent. The Pennsylvania, 
it is asserted, had a surplus of $11,000,- 
000 last year, which appears to have been 
devoted to permanent improvements. 
It may be inferred that the Commission 
would have rolling stock and track im- 
provements paid for by new issues of 
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bonds or stock. While it may be that 
higher rates are not required by the 
financial condition of the roads in ques- 
tion, there is much to be said in favor 
of paying for permanent improvements 
out of earnings in a time of prosperity. 
The use of the other method in Eng- 
land has not produced results that com- 
mend it. Extensive improvements of a 
novel and costly character, however, are 
not paid for here out of earnings by 
companies which do use their prosper- 
ity surpluses for ordinary betterments. 
Recent issues of Pennsylvania and Cen- 
tral securities are proof of this. 
a 

THE magnificent new building of the 
New York Stock Exchange—beyond 
question the most completely equipped 
structure of its kind in the world—was 
dedicated on the 22d in the presence of a 
great audience, and on the following day 
was opened for business. The board 
room is 144 feet long, 109 feet wide and 
74 feet high. 

....The National Broadway, the Sev- 
enth National and the Mercantile Nation- 
al banks have now consolidated into one 
organization, called the Mercantile Na- 


tional Bank of the City of New York. 
Frederick B. Schenck has been elected 
President, and the other officers are 
Miles M. O’Brien, First Vice-President ; 
William H. Taylor, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; James V. Lott, Cashier, and Emil 


Klein, Assistant Cashier. The Board of 
Directors includes such well-known gen- 
tlemen as Charles T. Barney, William 
Nelson Cromwell, Edwin Gould, William 
F. Havemeyer, Edward T. Jeffery, Seth 
M. Milliken, Charles W. Morse, George 
H. Sargent and Warner Van Norden, 
with others equally well known. The 
Mercantile Bank, as consolidated, has 
a capital of $3,000,000, and a surplus 
and undivided profits of about $6,000,- 
000, and is thus placed in the front rank 
among the strongest institutions of New 
York. 

....Dividends announced: 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way Co., Common, 
No. 5, $2.50 per share, payable June sst. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co, 1% per 
cent., “or May 15th. 

E, B. Estes & Sons, 7 per cent., payable 
April 22d. 

Amer. Exch. Nat’l Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
May ist. 
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The man with a small purse can become a prosperous investor on installments. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


down and five dollars 


PER MONTH 


buys a full-paid, non-assessable, $300 share in the 


gyispo Rubber Plantation Co 


(9,000 acres at Tuxtepec, Oaxaca, Mexico) 


a company that, on a guaranty of 4% per annum, has paid its stockholders 17% in the 
last two years; and, as they participate in all earnings and dividends, stockholders will 
eventually receive almost double their original investments annually, 

There can be no watered stock in this enterprise. There are no promotion shares. 

The Trust Company, acting as Trustee, cannot issue any stock unless same has been 
paid for, and the organizers of this enterprise must buy their stock on the same basis as 
other investors. Each share issued must represent one acre of land developed in exact | 
accordance with an irgn clad contract, and no share can be issued for any of the land, 
that is not developed; such land remains the property of the Plantation Company, on 
increasing pro rata the value of each investor’s holding. 


Interest begins with your first payment. 


This is an ideal opportunity for small investors. The plantation is one of the best 
in the world and an undoubted success. 


5 shares at $25 per month 


will mean eventually an annual income of approximately $2,500, Write To 
to-day for full particulars for yourself and your friends. John A. 
An inquiry for information on this enterprise carries with it no Barnes, Treas., 


52 Broadway, 
N. Y. 
‘Send me Capt. Porter's 
inspection report. 


MITCHELL, SHILLER & BARNES,  anatun information of the Obispo 


52 Broadway, New York. years 


obligation to purchase. 








Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, — 


St. John (N. B.) © Address 
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, All day trains of the Michigan Central via Niagara 
Falls stop five minutes at Falls View. 


Summer Tours 
tor 1903 vie 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 

“The Niagara Falls Route” 
are now in preparation, and will be more extensive 
and complete than heretofore, embracing Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, 
Adirondacks, White Mountains, Green Hills of 
Vermont, New England Coast, the Seashore,: 
Mackinac Island, and all the principal health and 
pleasure resorts of the North and East. Booklet 
will be ready about May 15th. Send 4 cents in 
stamps to 





oO. W. RUGGLES ' 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago 














THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character is indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues 


Picturesque Venezuela—Illustrated . . Frederick A.O ber 
Haunts of Eben Holden—Illustrated . . Del B. Salmon 
A Journey Among the Stars—Iijustrated Frank W. Mack 
n the Great North Woods—Poem . . . Eben E. Rexford 
Feautiful Porto Rico—Illustrated . . Hezekiah Butierworth 
In Rip Van Winkie’s Land- Poem . . . Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer—lllusirated . . H.M. oo 
Van Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—Ills. Charles Batteil Loomis 
e Three Oregons—lliustrated . . . Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophrcie- Fulfilled—Illustr’d .. George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illustrated Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—I) ustrated Will G. Steel 
When Mother Gors Awcy—Poem .. . Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Hol'and—lilustrated . . Charles B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—Illustrated. . Jane W. Guthrie 
Samoa and Tutui.a—Iliustrated . . . . Michael White 
Under Mexican Skies—I lustrated . . . Marin B. Fenwick 
Nia in Winter—Iliustrated . . . . Orrin KE, Dunlap 
Litt'e Histories~L!iustrated 
Old Fort Putnam William J, Lampton 
. Herbert Brooks 





Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
Groaee H. Danrets, Publisher 
Grand Central Station, New York 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


® Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
id = and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 


Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York, Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful] attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Photo Eleetrotype Engraving 60. 


DESIGNERS and #* 

# & ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

Telephone, 1704 John. 
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READING NOTICES 


Importance of fresh air to the sick is told about in ‘*Care of 
Invalids,” issued by the Medical Department of The Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company of New York. and sent on —— 
to those who address the Home Office of the Com » Nas- 
sau, Cedar, William and Liberty Streets, New Yor ty. 


Frank C. Clark announces a cruise to Norway, Sweden 
and Russia, leaving New York on the pore artered 
North German Lloyd steamship Kaiserin Theresa, 
July 2, for a tour of forty-two days. The price of this 
cruise is $225 and up and includes shore excursions, guides, 
hotels. drives, etc., visiting Christiania. Copenhagen, St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, ete. Itineraries of this cruise can be 
had at the le Information Bureau, or from Frank C. 
Clark, 111 Bi way, Manhattan, New York City. 


REDUGED RATES TO ATLANTA. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account of Na-« 
tional Gonference of Gharities and 
. Gorrection. 

For the benefit of those desiring to attend the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., May 6 to 12. the Pennsvivania Railroad Company will 
sell excursion tickets to Atianta from all stations on its lines, 
good going May 4 to 6, inclusive. and good to return to reach 
— starting point on or before May 16, at reduced rates. 
—Adv, 





LAST OF THE SEASON. 
THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 


Under the Personally-Gonducted System of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The last Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted 
Tour to Washington of the present season leaves Thursday, 
May 14. Rate, covering railroad transportation for the round 
trip. hotel accommodations, and transfer of 
baggage. station to hotel in Washington, $14.50 
York, $13.00 from Trenton, $11.50 from elphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the Arlington. Normandie, 
Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Ham- 
ilton Hotels. For accommodations at Regent, Metropoiitan, 
Nattonal or Colonial Hotels, $2.50 less. Special side trip to 
Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates 
after ——- of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full informanion apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue. New Yorg; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J ; or 
address Geo. W Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent. 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 4dv. 
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* COATES Clippers. 


As muclra toilet necessity as a 

comb or a curler. Clip your 

boy’s hair. Clip the back of 

usband’s neck. Husband 

clip his beard. Save 

their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 

Ask Hardware Dealers for 

Coates ‘Kasy-Runni 4 

: ; or send for Titustrated Gir. 

cular ind Prices. 


COATE CO., 
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Folding Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
Nature study, $>. 

Dissecting Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
Nature study, $4. 

Co:ple:e Student's Microscope, reduced frm 


0 $22. 
> Beck’s new $45 Laboratory Microsco) re. 
duced to $°6. Beck's new $90 Sierescope, 
with two eye pieces, odjectives 23, 1-4, and 
1-12, triple nose piece and 4 bbe cond: nser, $72. 
Agents for all microscope~ made by E. Leitz 
and R. & J. Beck. Special prices to Schools. 


e393 WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE. 
| Dept. H, 918 Chestuat Street, Philadelphia. | 














MEAL TIME DRINKS - 


Should Be Selected to Suit the Health As 
Well As the Taste. 


When the coffee toper, ili from coffee drinking, finally 
leaves off coffee the battle is only half won. Most people re- 
quire some hot drink at meal time and they also need the 
rebuilding agent to build up what coffee has destroyed. 
Postum is the rebuilder, the other half of the battle. 

Some people stop coffee and drink hot water but find this 
a ubin, unpalatable diet, with no rebuilding properties. It is 
much easier to break away from coffee by serving strong, 
hot, well boiled Postum in its place. A prominent whole- 
sale grocer of Faribault, Minn ,says: For a long time [ . 
was nervous and could not digest my food. I went to a doc- 
tor who prescribed a tonic and told me to leave off coffee 
and drink hot water. 

“IT did so for atime and got some relief but did not get 
entirely well so I lost patience and said: ‘Oh, well; eoffee 
isn't the cause of my troubles’ and went back to drinking it. 
I became worse than ever. Then Postum was prescribed, 
It was not made right at first and for two mornings I could 
hardly drink :t. 

“Then I had it boiled full fifteen minutes and used good 
cream and I had a most charming beverage. 

“| fairly got fat on the food drink and my friends asked 
me what had happened, I was so well. I was set right and 
cured when Postum was made right. 

**1 know other men here who use Postum, among others 
the Cashier of the Security Bank and a well-known clergy- 
man. 

“‘ My firm sells a lot of Postum and I am certainly at your 
service, for Postum cured me of stomach trouble.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 


1ss0—— THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS. ° . Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 4 0 ae Se ee ee Leather. 


+ 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, {F pyits, 4 np ae 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 4d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over ” = e 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


EAtLL’sS BALSAM 
Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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Chicago Union Traction Company, 
the North Chicago St. R. R. Company, and 
the West Chicago St. R. R. Company: 


The controlling reason which Jed to the formation of a protective committee consisting of Messrs. 
Walter G. Oakman, John J. Mitchell, Marshall Field, H. N. Higinbotham, John H. Wrenn, R. R. Govin, 
George E. Adams, H. B. Hollins, Norman B. Ream, Charles Steele, P. A. B. Widener and Oakleigh 
Thorne, to conserve the interests of the stockholders of the above named companies, was, as has been 
stated in the call for deposits, the controversy between the Municipality of Chicago and these corpora- 
tions growing out of the unsatisfactory conditions of the constructural relations between the public and 
the corporate interests, This controversy, more than any other cause, in the opinion of the committee, 
created the necessity for the appointment of receivers just made by the Circuit Court of the United States. 

No solution of this controversy has yet been arrived at, and the committee are of the view that in 
consequence of these receiverships concentration of the stockholders’ interests in the hands of the com - 
mittee is greatly desirable to increase their power to aid in bringing about some satisfactory readjustment 
of the affairs of the companies. 

The present situation, therefore, emphasizes the importance to stockholders of the three companies 
of depositing their holdings with the committee without further delay. 

By previous resolution of the committee, the time for the deposit of the shares of stock of the three 
companies will expire on the 2nd day of May next. By order of the committee. 

Signed, W.H. HENKLE, Sec’y. 





DAVIES, STONE & AUERBACH, New York, N. Y. 
WILSON, MOORE & McILVAINE, Chicago, II. 


JOHN G. JOHNSON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Counsel to the Committee. 
Dated Chicago, April 23, 1903. 





DIVIDENDS 
THE AMERICAN 8 ap eerstign NATIONAL BANK 


New York, April xst = 
HAR V E FISK AT A MEETING OF PTHE BOARD. OF DIRECTORS 
beak. held r semi-annual dividend of YOUR « St van 


CENT. on a *captial a pay ye — ees 1st proximo a 
record at close usin 
to stockholders 6 EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


AND SONS orrios of HB. Rerms w cone, 


45-47 John 8t., New York. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Corporation have this 
day declared tneir regular Annual Dividend of Seven Per Cent. 


thet ital Stock of $200,000.00, payable on and after this 
Bankers and Dealers in | suerte 


WEBSTER C. ESTES, Treasurer. 
New York, April 22nd, 1903. 














OF FICE of 


United States 


Ata uptoting pe Ie 7 aay 

canton? of O 
mn = Assenting Stock =: the Company be 
1908, to stockholders of record a 


jose of 
Gove tn me nt = XD ril oT both? 1908, and that the transfer cae e's the Assenti 
Stock be closed ion ae me 9 at three o’clock P. M. and open 
» 1908, at ten o’cloc’ 
2 T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 


THE eben 7 \ TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 


RAILWAY GOMPANY, 
New York, April 4, 1908. 
The Board of Directere has declared a dividend’ vein fdividena 
MSith PRM SHAE paras Jane 8a Our SE saree 
e r ou r - 

to holders rd 6 timo 00 registered &* the of 
h 
Cc c 





boo!) 
osed at three o’clock P. M. On May 5, 
d wil, be reopened at WD o'clock A. M. on June 2, 1908. 
vidend Cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON steck 
who file suitable orders therefor at this office 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


New York Boston 











°S Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 
Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE as? HARNESS COMPANY. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write to nearest office. 








Incerperated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


GORGAs: 4! 6 eR TS $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, hs $11,981,622 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secrefary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, W.BaYaRDCUTTING, Gustav H. SCHWAB, yous S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES S. SMITH, PRANK LYMAN, . O. Mr 








JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F.VIETOR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. OFR [AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
OHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. OHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
WARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANE, JOHN J. PHELPS, 








Pritt. xeRee Tritt it | ! Pitt. | 
Ethel Consolidated Mines 
PREFERRED STOCK 75c PER SHARE 


a 
e 
a 
4 
= 
» 
€& 
* 
= 
H Only 150,000 Shares left. 

H 50,000 now offered at 75c, in five equal monthly payments 
‘ of 20% each. Last 100,000 will be sold at $1.00 per share 
7 

H 

2 

s 

+ 

4 

A 

* 


or over. 





Address all Communications to 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 


1411 WILLIAMSON BLDG., CLEVELAND, O., 


t 4 | } } | | | } | 





to hold thirteen copies of THz InpzE- 
BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York.am 
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1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Loans upon Real Estate... . ; 


$ix Per Gent. 
Guaranteed, 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, W. Va.. 
offers a limited amount of its certificates for sale at $50.00 
per share. This Company owns coal lands which are leased 
to operators who pay rentals based on production, the mini- 
mum amounting to more than nine per cent. on the capital 
stock ($100.000). A Trust Company guarantees at least six 
per cent. dividends to shareholders. For booklet and map, 
please write 

GOAL RIVER GOAL & LAND GO., 

Citizens National Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will maf) to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


Jobn Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


Tiss rccems YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with the 

















highest success in loaning money on and handling Minneapo- 
lis Real Estate for non-residents, [f you are not entirely sat- 
isfled with the management of your propery, write us. We 
receive money in sums of $500 or over to loan on éelected first 
ertauge Minneapolis Real Estate at 50 Per Cent. Actual 
Jash Value, netting the investor 6 Per Cent. Corre- 
spondence solicited. References turnished or write the INDEPEND- 
ENT for our standing 


THOMPSON BROTHER 8, 
101 South Fourth &t., - Minneapolis, Minn. 


INSURANCE 





1851 1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, . $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, « - - - - 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, « . . . - 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nholder. 





New York Orrice, Empire Blidg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Eomaniee, rates, and values for any age sent on applicatior to 
the Company's Office. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


1903. 
$21 678,560.35 
19,281,299.00 


$2,397,261.35 





January 1st, 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran - 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to have remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” Quite true; but unless Life 
Insurance is a good thing there is a wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on paying increasing 
amounts for it year after year. Why in 1900 alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEw YoRrK sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insurance is a 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it 
really is? Have you considered it at all? 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-third 
noual Statement. 


Cash Capltal.....ccccccccccdeccccccccccccccesccoce soeeseoee $500,000.09 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.......0« 1,710,780.83 
Surplus over all Liabilities 179,851.48 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903...$2.534,984.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 











tor WOMEN, 


se STRENGTH-GIVER, oo 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


and MEN. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance: Company 


New York, January Wth, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submis the following statement of te afaire om the ist of December, 108 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, S008, So Rist Deocepge, 108 Cag oce soceeoce scovnccoeccoecd Ricvconnootes eigets ccccccess 76 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st JaUUATY,190.........-10.ce20ccesrers cn cceeeeeece yeeseeke sivcitgdebpheddtyiestocerent be ty 


Total Marine Premiums,.............. oiiinctcnaiiaalibies consi oii dbeludaa rons se seccecesee 408890129 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902.....0...00-.sseeeee sovccegseces sbepbbdbasccesocdcce ooees _$8,284,527.78 
terest received during the iceccgposcetidcecoseassibete occceses poececcvcces eocccecccecccccccscoccs “$298,165.98 

Peat mS Je88 TaxeS......cecccccessseeee 06 eesensOccccssoesce evccccccccccccces $6 keene 


prep mg eh 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding - renee of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal Rimes 


on and after Tuesday, — third of Fouressy nex 
The outstan: cates of the lesue of of 1897 will be redeemed and ps to the holders thereof, or their at epee = tatives, on 
ones — Tuesday, the ‘tira < x veeany next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certifica be produced at the 


0 of peymens, and cancell 
id of Fort Ay: ef gent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 


for wie certificates wi issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

we order of the Board. TRUSTEES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUSTAV AMSINCER, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS x LEGGETT FREDERIC A, PARSONS, 
NN. BEA WILLIAM BE, DODG: CHARLES D. LEVEBICH, 
NCIB M M. ASAGON CORNELIUS ELDERT, 


; BOULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, 
WN MENT A. (en. 


LE 18H, 
7 WE, Bre. ice=President. CORED. P. SOHNSON, 34. Vice President. 


=" BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


J. M. ALLEN, President. E. W. SCOTT, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, « - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, «= Second Vice-President nh ak 
J. B. PIERCE, -« 7 # Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - 2# « Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE _ 1903 The Washington 


National, of Hartford, Life Insurance Co 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1903. 
Capital Stock, all cash ; i OF NEW YORK 























Re-Insu: 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S, FRENCH, 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1908.......sscccevessesess 39 ’ P ide Vice-Presid 
ae ge NICHOLS, - Pinitdent é 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. sMITE, Asst. Secretary 
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THOMSON’ s ) 
"GLOVE-FITTING 


CORSETS 


In many styles—for many fig-_ - 
ures at prices from $1 to $25— 
but all alike in the one vital par- 
ticular, they are all “GLOVE- 
FITTING” and gowns fit like 
a glove when worn over them. 
Leaders for thirty-five years, 
Thomson’s “GLOVE-FIT- 
TING” CORSETS still repre- 
sent the acme of style and per- 
fect fit for every figure. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 Broadway, 


Mutual Reserve: Life 





‘ pRarrsy 
A Shrewd Investor 


New York. 





will be glad to know how the 


greatest accumulation of trust 
funds in the world is invested. 
A young man who is just 
beginning to accumulate and 
invest his savings will be 
interested in a booklet that 
describes the investments of 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. This 
information is found in 
“A Banker’s Will.” Sent free 


on application. 


This Company ranks 
Piranin amet Bald P licy-hold 
irst—In Amount’ rs) olders, 
First—In Age. 


Tue Mutuat Lire INsurANCE 
Company or New York, 


RicHarpD A. McCurpy, President, 


Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 





Insurance Company 


’ Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 


STATE OF New York 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


ABany, A 17, 1902, 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Su EN ie of Insur- 
ance, DO. HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life M 





Insurance. Law 
that such business can properly 


entrusted to it. 
IN WITNESS tage] I have pevcunte sub- 
scribed my name, and caused my Official 
~~ Beal to be affixed in duplionte, a” the City 
{is.} < Ameny, on the day and year first above 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, | 
of Insurance. 





Total Assets, $5,741,678.70 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 





